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H.M. Life Guards—a glimpse of London’s daily pageantry 


How to spend two weeks in Britain 
for less than $670—transatlantic fare included 


Learn how amazingly economical a vacation in Britain can 


ro) 


be. Read these facts and figures—then clip coupon for your 


free, illustrated ‘‘ British Travel Kit.”’ It will open your eyes! 


P’ ANNING your trip to Britain is 


just as easy as arranging an ordi- 


nary vacation here at home. It needn’t 
cost you any more. And it’s much more 
om! 
Here are a few suggestions just to 


start you off on the right foot: 


1. How to get there and back for 
under $463. Ask your travel agent 
thout economy fares. You can now fly 
from New York for only 


$462.60 or go both ways by ship for 


round-trip 


less than $400. 


2. How much does it cost when you 
get to Britain? One hundred dollars 
per person per week is More than enough 
for the time of your life. You can stay 

most country inns for less than 
three-fifty a night, breakfast imeluded. 
You can get a good seat in a London 
theatre for less than two dollars—and 
an excellent lunch in most country 
towns for a dollar and a half. 


3. What are the best seasons for 
touring Britain? Spring and Fall have 
a number of definite advantages. You 
miss the summer rush. The weather is 
just right for sightseeing. Roads and 


inns are uncrowded—and car-hire 


rates are reduced as much as twenty- 
five per cent. 


4.Is there much going on during 
the Spring and Fall? Britain’s calen- 
dar is full of fascination from one year’s 
end to another. 

‘The Shakespeare Season of Plays at 
Stratford-upon-Avon begins in April 
and ends in November. 

Horse racing goes on for twelve 
months a year. So does the Changing 


_ of the Guard at Buckingham Palace. 


Go in Spring for the Flower Shows 
and the Grand National Steeplechase. 
Go in Fall for the State Opening of 
Parliament, The Highland Games, 


British ‘Lravel Association, Box 314 


the Lord Mayor’s Show and London’s 
most fashionable theatre season. 


5. How much does it cost to get 
around in Britain? ‘[rain travel costs 
as little as 2.2¢ a mile. Bus travel about 
2¢ a mile. A drive-yourself car works 
out about Zea mile per passenger seat, 
inchiding gas, oil —everything! 


6. How to start planning your trip 
to Britain. ‘The best man to see is your 
travel agent. He can work miracles 
with your budget. Also, clip coupon for 
your free British Travel Kit. 

~ The important thing is to start plan- 
ning wow. The sooner you start the 
easier it is to get exactly what you want. 


Note: Add a little extra to your budget 
just for shopping. You’ll get most of it 
back on dargains. You can bring back 


$500 worth of gov ds, duty-free. 


680 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
(In Canada: 90 Adelaide Street West, Toronto, Ont.) 


Please send me my free British Trace! Kit and illustrated literature. 
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HOW MUCH TIME HAVE YOU WASTED READING SECOND-RATE BOOKS? 


Have you noticed that even though most books are reviewed favorably, many prove to be disappointing 
once you read them? To preclude such disappointments, The Mid-Century Book Society offers only those 
books that pass what we believe to be the toughest test: Each is read and approved by America’s most 
distinguished editorial board — Jacques Barzun, W. H. Auden, and Lionel Trilling. Their selections 
from the fields of biography, history, superior fiction, drama, belles lettres, and current events are 
reviewed candidly in THE MID-CENTURY magazine, received free each month by Mid-Century’s booming 
menfbership, which includes scores of people whose names you would recognize because of their own 
contributions to the world of culture. The marvel of Mid-Century is that its first-rate books can save 
you up to 50% or more through member’s prices and free selections. Surely there are three books below 
that you would want to own at only $1 each as your introduction to membership in America’s most 


discriminating book service. a . 
| The Mid-Century Book Society 


THE HOUSE OF 











THE HENRY MILLER 





HENRY ADAMS by Eliza- 
beth Stevenson. An ex- 
cellent biography of a 
proud and brilliant intel 
lectua!. $6.00 


$1 


AGEE ON FILM. Pulitzer 
Prize-winning James 
Agee, author of A DEATH 
IN THE FAMILY, was the 
best movie critic this 
country ever had. Book 
includes Agee’s classic 
article on silent comedy 
Photographs. $6.50 


Both for 
$1 


MYTHOLOGIES by W. B 
Yeats. Tale 

Ganny and th 

tral, the gathering 
More tha 


THE MANSION by Wil- 
liam Faulkner. The new 
est novel by a master 
storyteller the London 
Times calls “the great 
est Americar novelist of 
our century.” A fateful 
drama told with compas 
sion and humor. «$4.75 
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THE SEESAW LOG by 
William Gibson. This 
lively book about the 
theater has a cultural 
meaning that.extends 
far beyond the stage. It 
includes Gibson's pre- 
ferred version of his 
play, TWO FOR THE 
SEESAW. $3.95 





0 TO BE A DRAGON by 
Marianne Moore — LIFE 
STUDIES by Robert 
Lowell (@ dual se 

The two most 
guished books by estab 
listed poets pub 

this year. $6.25. 





THE MIND OF AN 
ASSASSIN by Isaac Don 
Levine. The remarkable 
narrative of an extraor- 
dinary criminal, the man 
who killed Leon Trotsky 
with a pickax. It reveals 
the terrifying personal 
history of a Soviet agent 
$4.50. 


JOHN BETJEMAN’S 
POEMS (a combined book 
and record offering) 
Betjeman’s Collected 
Poems sold more than 
50,000 copies in Eng 
land. The Spoken Arts 
record is a collector’s 
item. $9.95 


CHOOSE 
ANY THREE 
SELECTIONS 
FOR $1 Each 


READER. American cen- 
sorship has prevented 
many of Henry Miller’s 
books from being pub 
lished. The mora impor- 
tance of his writings are 
acknowledged by all who 
have fad a chance to 
know them. $6.50. 





CLASSICS AND COM- 
MERCIALS by Edmund 
Wilson. With charac- 
teristic wit and style 
Mr. Wilson presents 
brilliant studies of 
literary topics and per- 
sonalities that range 
from Shakespeare to 
Dali. $5.00 


Both for 
$1 


THREE PLAYS BY JOHN 
OSBORNE. LOOK BACK 
IN ANGER—EPITAPH FOR 
GEORGE DILLON—THE 
ENTERTAINER. “Mr. Os- 
borne’s dialogue leaps 
off the page.” $8.25. 


YOUR 
MOVE 


$1 


JUSTINE and BALTHAZAR 
(a dual selection) by 
Lawrence Durrell. JUS- 
TINE’S epigraph is by 
Freud: “| am accustom- 
ing myself to the idea of 
regarding every sexual 
act as a process in which 
four persons are in- 


_ volved.” $7.00. 


INTELLECT by Jacques 
Barzun. How intellect, 
the prime force in West- 
ern civilization, is being 
destroyed by our culture 
in the name of art, sci- 
ence, and philanthropy: 
A national best-seller. 
$5.00. 


< 


Both 
for 


L $1 








OSCAR WILDE by Frank 
Harris. Now available for 
the first time in 30 
years, this book was de- 
scribed by H.L. Mencken 
as “the best biography 
done by an American.” 
Remarkable candor, de- 
lightful reading. $7.00 


THE AGES OF MAN by 
William Shakespeare, se- 
lected and arranged by 
George Rylands. This re- 
markable book, long out 
of print, is now avail- 
able only in this special 
Mid-Century edition. 
$4.95 





RESERVATION 206 


THE MID-CENTURY BOOK SOCIETY 
107 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York 


Please enroll me as a member of The Mid-Century 
Book Society. Enter my FREE subscription to THE 
MID-CENTURY magazine (the most talked-about new 
literary publication in many years) and begin my 
membership by sending me the three selections I have 
listed below. I need choose only four more selections 
at reduced prices during the coming year, for which 
I shall receive a fifth selection free, and will be under 
no further obligation. 


MY THREE SELECTIONS__—_____________________.. 


NAME 
STREET ADDRESS = 
[ole ee 
[LD Please charge my account and bill me for $3 plus 
the shipping charge of 54c for all three books. 
(0 My check for $3 is enclosed. (Mid-Century will pay 
the postage) 
(New York City residents please add 9c sales tax) 

















Humphrey Misses a Deadline 


A year or so ago, when Premier 
Khrushchev granted Senator Hubert 
Humphrey one of the longest inter- 
views on record, it seemed possible 
that relations between these two 
ebullient men might blossom into 
something approaching friendship. 
Expectations faded when a few 
months later Khrushchev saw fit to 
declare, “It is laughable to suppose 
that I could have confidential rela- 
tions with a man who boasted of his 
twenty-year-long fight against Com- 
munists.” 

But some Soviet functionaries evi- 
dently pricked up their ears when 
last New Year's Day the Miami News 
carried an article written by the sen- 
ator entitled “The Road of Peace or 
the Road of War.” Tass dispatched 
by radio-telegraph to Europe a 
lengthy analysis that included this 
among its hopeful if misleading in- 
terpretations: “Humphrey makes no 
secret of the fact that he is worried 
over the fate of the time-worn and 
obsolete capitalist system since the 
ideas of Communism are increas- 
ingly being taken over by the peo- 
ples fighting for their liberation.” 
Tass concluded: “. . . [Humphrey’s] 
renouncement of the Western prop- 
aganda bogey of ‘military threats of 
Communism, his appeals for busi- 
nesslike co-operation with the Soviet 
Union and other socialist nations 
represent a realistic appraisal of the 


new balance of power in the world 


arena.” 

On January 14, the same day 
Khrushchev delivered his troop-re- 
duction speech to the Supreme So- 
viet, Humphrey's office received a 
telegram from Boris G. Strelnikov, 
New York correspondent for Pravda, 
inviting an article on the senator's 
“reactions.” Humphrey, though more 
than usually busy with his chores as 
a Presidential candidate, prepared 
and, on January 26, dispatched his 
article. Though couched in friendly 
terms, it took issue with Mr. Khru- 


THE REPORTER'S NOTES 


shchev on a number of points ranging 
from the condition of American 
workers to the conditions of disarma- 
ment inspection. Humphrey closed 
by calling for “thousands and thou- 
sands” of Soviet tourists to visit this 
country every year. “We want to 
welcome you into our homes and 
show you American family life,” he 
said. 

Evidently the deadline demands of 
the Soviet press, even a Moscow 
daily paper, are more urgent than 
we had realized. In fact, they seem 
to be retroactive. Always in the past, 
“news” according to Soviet definition 
was capable of being stored up in- 
definitely for publication at the op- 
portune time. But the other day, 
Senator Humphrey received a brief 
letter from Mr. Strelnikov noting that 
he had expected a reply “which 
would have been published at the 
time the troop reduction question 
was being dealt with in my paper.” 


He returned the manuscript with the 
gentle firmness that an editor uses 
toward an unsuccessful contributor: 
“I am very sorry indeed, for in view 
of the time which has now elapsed 
I can no longer hope to have your 
statement published.” 


The Next in Line 


At long last the thirty-year-old per- 
sonal dictatorship of Generalissimo 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo Molina in 
the Dominican Republic may be 
nearing its end. The pastoral letter 
signed by six Roman Catholic bish- 
ops confirms previous reports that 
the aging dictator, who now governs 
through the nominal presidency of 
his youngest brother, Héctor, has be- 
come so nervous about the stability 
of his régime that he ordered thou- 
sands of Dominican citizens arrested 
on charges of revolutionary conspir- 
acy. The bishops indicate the extent 


SNUG HARBOR 


“Palm Beach has a new crop of ‘unmentionables.’ Wealthy Cubans, 
who used to entertain “Sey aboard their yachts . . . are not 


only keeping out of sight . 


not to mention their names or their yachts. 


. but they beg reporters and friends 


.’"—Society column 


by Ventura in the New York Herald Tribune. 


Don’t tell 
Fidel, 


Don’t tell the boys with the hair— 
We're going to lie low ’til the criminals go; 
It’s better up here than there. 


Don’t tell 
Fidel, 


We like it up here with our friends— 
Revolts are revolting so that’s why we're bolting, 
And yachts are the means to our ends. 


Do tell 
Fidel: 


When Havana gets too hot, 
The perfect place to shave his face 


Is this delightful spot. 


—SEC 
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two summer issues by The Reporter Magazine Company, 660 Madison i New York 21, N © 1960 by The 
Copyright Convention. Subscription prices, United States, Canada, 
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f class behavior in America. 


O THE NEW_GOLDEN _BOUGH. 


—on sex, art, psychoanalysis, 
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HENRY MILLER} 


READER 


Edited, with an introduction by LAWRENCE DURRELL 





WIT 


EXCLUSIVE®: 
BOOK CLUB 


with 
membership 


YOURS FOR LESS THAN A DOLLAR EACH. Up to 
$23.95 worth of books for $2.95 (and 
such books). For example, there’s Sir 
Herbert Read’s monumental study of 
modern painting (a Marboro Book Club 
exclusive)...and the eagerly-awaited, 
widely-acclaimed HENRY MILLER READER. 
Henry Miller—storm-center of censor- 
ship and controversy for 30 years—is 
known throughout the world as one of 
the great voices of American literature. 
In his own country he has been elected 
to the august American Institute of 
Arts and Letters. Yet the works that 


















The Praeger brought him his greatest honors have 
a long been banned here. 





Old Masters 








OTHE STATUS SEEKERS. By Vance 
’ackard, author of The Hidden Per- 
iaders. The best-selling exploration 


List Price $4.50 


Sir James G. Frazer. Ed. by Theodor 
{. Gaster. Completely revised an 
ewly annotated in the light of new 
nthropological discoveries. ‘‘Enables 
ne to appreciate Frazer anew.”’ 

—Clyde Kluckhohn. List Price $8.50 


0 COLLECTED ESSAYS BY ALDOUS 
HUXLEY. The author of Brave New 
World at his witty and shocking best 


Otics, the whole range of human folly 
ind endeavor. List Price $5.00 


HUMAN HEREDITY. By Ashley Mon- 
tagu. The sum of what scientists 
know today about human reproauc- 
tion, human evolution, and the varie- 
ties of human inheritance. A brilliant 
study of race and sex and destiny 
Illustrated. List Price $5.00 





Today, when enlightened opinion has 
made possible the publication of such 
modern classics as Lolita and Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, it is fitting that a 
representative collection of Henry 
Miller’s work be made available to dis- 
cerning readers in America. 

“ONE OF THE GREAT LIBERATING CONFESSIONS 
OF OUR AGE”’— Malcolm Cowley. Here at 
last is the best of Henry Miller, THE 
HENRY MILLER READER, edited and intro- 
duced by Lawrence Durrell, the exciting 
author of Justine and Balthazar. It con- 
tains major writings from his most 
important works (including those un- 
available in America) —Tropic of Cancer, 
Sexus, Black Spring, The World of Sex, 
the complete texts of many other works, 
and a new story, Berthe, never published 
anywhere before. ‘ 
To read THE HENRY MILLER READER is to 
understand why H. L. Mencken an- 
swered critics who accused Miller of 
pornography by saying “His is one of 
the most beautiful prose styles today.” 








NO MONEY NEED BE SENT WITH COUPON 


© FREUD: THE MIND OF THE MOR- (© £ \ Coeeeiae HISTORY OF MODERN 


ALIST. By Philip Rieff. A revelation NG. By Sir Herbert Read. You may enroll me as a new member of the Marboro 
of Freud’s thought on human moral- F rom ay to Picasso and Pollock. Book Club. Please send me the THREE books checked 
ity—from sexual ethics to religion ‘Copiously and discerningly illus- at the left at only $2.95 plus shipping for all three 
400 pages. List Price $6.00 trated to aid us in understanding one Forthcoming selections and alternates will be de- 
of the great developments of our scribed to me in a Monthly Advance Bulletin and I 
© OF LOVE AND LUST. By Theodor times.’’—Howard Devree. 495 plates, may decline any book simply by returning the printed 
Reik. Freud's most famous pupil an- 100 in full color. List Price $7.50 form always provided. I agree to buy as few as four 
alyzes the hidden nature of mascu- CO THE HENRY MILLER READER. a ae ee ae — 
linity and femininity. Edited by Lawrence Durrell. The best € rs rice during re nex t welve months; a 
List Price $7.50 of Miller, including writings from may resign at any time thereafter I will receive a 
banned works such as Tropic of Can- free BONUS BOOK for every four additional books 
© PRETEXTS BY ANDRE GIDE. Ed. by cer. ‘‘One of the most beautiful prose I accept. 
Justin O’Brien. ‘‘The quintessence styles today.""-—H. L. Mencken. 
of Gide. His ee List Price $6.50 NAME - 
raits efaces anc na e 
views available in English for the O THE HOUSE OF INTELLECT. ADDRESS 
first time.’’—N. Y. Times. secure Re remy - = — 
nev ,00K abou e sacrec ows . > o- s 
List Price $5.00 American Culture. List Price $5.00 cITY__________ZONE___STATE_____ 
Oo LIVES OF THE POETS. By nr 0 THE PRAEGER ENCYCLOPEDIA OF C I enclose $2.95 (Books will be sent postpaid). 
‘ntermeyer. From Chaucer to Dylan : ‘ ~neei 
Thomatethe Tatimate liver of the QUDMASTERS, By Joathim Hemag; mR. s4e 
133 men and women whose genius, color, this volume covers the entire GUARANTEE: If you are not completely satisfied | 
passions, and vices created 1,000 field of Old Master painting, from with this SPECIAL OFFER, you may return the 
years of poetry in the English lan- Cimabue and Giotto to Blake and books within 7 days and your membership will be 
guage. List Price $7.95 Goya. List Price $6.75 cancelled. 
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485 illustrations 
100 magnificent plates 
in full color. 
A CONCISE HISTORY OF 
MODERN PAINTING 
By Sir Herbert Read 
















Probably the most informative book 
ever written about the new world of 
art that our century has created. 
Named as a selection of the Marboro 
Book Club by exclusive arrangement 
with the publishers in London and 
New York. 





















































Anyone who has seen this notable book 
will tell you it is worth every penny of 
its $6.50 bookstore price, yet it is yours 
for less than a dollar if you wish to select 
it now as part of this Introductory offer 
from the Marboro Book Club. 

A SELECT CIRCLE OF READERS. To demonstrate 
the values that you can expect from the 
MARBORO BOOK CLUB, we offer you any 3 
books on this page (including THE HENRY 
MILLER READER if you wish) for less than 
half of what you would otherwise pay 
for the HENRY MILLER READER alone. This 
is no ordinary offer; but then, this is no 
ordinary book club. 

SAVE 50% ON BOOKS ALL YEAR! Like a coop- 
erative, the MARBORO BOOK CLUB enables 
readers who share the same discerning 
tastes to pool their purchasing power— 
and thereby save an average of one-half 
on books they would otherwise purchase 
at full price. With each four selections 
(or alternates) accepted at the low Mem- 
bers’ Prices, you receive a Bonus Volume 
of your choice at no additional charge. 
REACH FOR A PENCIL NOW and check off the 
three books you want to own for less 
than a dollar each. You’ll save as much 
as $21.00 on regular bookstore prices, so 
act fast while this exclusive offer lasts. 


MARBORO BOOK CLUB 
131 Varick Street, New York 13, N.Y. 











of the unrest by referring to the 
“pall of sadness” that was cast over 
the Church’s festivities, and they af- 
firm that “we cannot remain indiffer- 
ent about the grievous blow that has 
afflicted a good many Dominican 
homes.” 

Trujillo has never hesitated to 
wipe out individual opponents, but 
no such desperate measures on a 
mass scale have ever been necessary 
before. The reason for his concern 
may be found in the types of Do- 
minican citizens who have been 
imprisoned. Reports have named 
physicians, lawyers, engineers, busi- 
nessmen, and a society woman, all 
well-known members of the Domini- 
can professional and upper class. 

Not so long ago Trujillo's régime 
rested on the support of just such 
people. The business and _profes- 
sional groups were relatively insig- 
nificant when Trujillo took power 
and they became an appreciable 
force only as a result of the economic 
boom after the Second World War. 
The middle class was persuaded that 
it owed its existence to Trujillo, and 
it was willing to let him rule the 
country as a private fief as long as he 
maintained “order.” But drought, low 
export prices, and excessive arma- 
ment purchases have recently taken 
the steam out of the boom, and for 
the first time in more than twenty 
years the country’s economy is in 
serious trouble. 

Nevertheless, the strain on the 
Dominican economy can hardly ac- 
count for the breach that has opened 
between the dictator and so many 
of his formerly loyal subjects. It may 
well be that the physicians, lawyers, 
engineers, and businessmen are no 
longer content to be grateful to 
Trujillo for their existence; they have 


reached a point of maturity of want-_ 


ing to become self-respecting. If so, 
the wave of arrests in the Do- 
minican Republic cannot prevent 
Trujillo's downfall. As the bishops 
have said of the “excesses” of Tru- 
jillo’s régime, they can “only bring 
harm to those who commit them.” 


It Works in Louisville 


In the sometimes hysterical debate 
over racial integration in Southern 
schools, there has been a notable 
shortage of unhysterical reports on 
how the changes affect the schools 
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Each of these handsomely boxed volumes — signed both by the artist 








LIMITED... 


TO 90 READERS OF 


THE REPORTER 


the seven ARTS BOOK SOCIETY invites you to accept a 


copy of the limited edition of James Thrall Soby’s 


with your membership. 


and the author — contains an original Shahn lithograph, tipped-in 
so that it may be removed for framing, plus more than a 
hundred reproductions (eight faithfully reproduced in full color). 
The original printing of the edition consisted of 250 copies, of which 
90 have been set aside for this unprecedented offer — not to be 
repeated anywhere. We urge you, therefore, to take 


advantage of this singular occasion now 
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j } Le sever ARTS BOOK socety offers you the exceptional opportunity to 


build what André Malraux has described as “a museum without walls” — to enrich your home with the finest books on the arts — and at substantial 
savings. The selections of The Seven Arts Book Society —like those pictured above —are all books of permanent value: oversize, richly illustrated volumes 
with definitive texts. Moreover, as a member you will regularly enjoy savings of 30% and more. Why not begin your trial membership today? 
Discover for yourself the great advantages of belonging to this unique organization offering you the most beautiful books of our time. You may begin 
your membership with any one of the books shown here, and receive without charge the signed, limited edition of BEN SHAHN 
as an introductory gift. Your savings on this introductory offer alone can amount to as much as $59.75. 


BRUEGHEL, Gustav Glick. 143 pp., 11% x 14, 82 full color plates. Retail $20.00. Member’s price $12.95. 
REMBRANDT, Ludwig Minz. 158 pp., 934 x 1234, 109 illus. (50 in color). Retail $15.00. Member’s price $11.95. 


THE NOTEBOOKS .OF LEONARDO DA VINCI, edited by Edward MacCurdy. 2 vols., boxed, 1248 pp., 
5% x 8%. Retail $10.00. Member's price $7.50. 


IDEAS AND IMAGES IN WORLD ART, René Huyghe. 448 pp., 72 x 9%, 416 gravure illus. (16 in color). 
Retail $15.00. Member's price $11.95. 


MASTERWORKS OF JAPANESE ART, Charles S. Terry. 264 pp., 834 x 12, 135 illus. (40 in color). 
Retail $17.50. Member’s price $13.50. 


THE SCULPTURE OF AFRICA, Eliot Elisofon. 256 pp., 11 x 14, 405 photos. Retail $15.00. 
Member's price $10.95. 


THE NATURAL HOUSE and THE LIVING CITY, Frank Lloyd Wright. 2 books, fully illustrated with plans, 


“hae 


with membership 








maps, drawings, and photographs. Combined retail price $15.00. Member's price (for both books) $11.00. 


THE STONES OF FLORENCE, Mary McCarthy. 277 pp., 8% x 11, 137 photos (12 in full color). 

Retail $15.00. Member's price $10.95. 

PABLO PICASSO, Withelm Boeck and Jaime Sabartés. 524 pp., 8Y% x 12, 606 illus. (44 in color). 

Retail $17.50. Member's price $13.50 

ART SINCE 1945, Will Grohmann, Sam Hunter, Herbert Read. 400 pp., 9% x 11%, 180 illus. (60 in color). 
Retail $15.00. Member’s price $11.95. 

THE MOVIES, Richard Griffith and Arthur Mayer. 442 pp., 9 x 12, over 1,000 stills; and 

MASTERS OF PHOTOGRAPHY, Beaumont and Nancy Newhall. 192 pp., 934 x 11%, more than 150 photos. 
Combined retail price $27.50. Retail $20.00 


PAUL KLEE, Will Grohmann. 441 pp., 1134 x 82, 510 illus. (40 in color). Retail $17.50. Member's price $13.50. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ARTISTS SERIES: Albert P. Ryder; Thomas Eakins; Winslow Homer; 
Willem de Kooning; Jackson Pollock; Stuart Davis. Six vols., boxed, 768 pp., 7Y2 x 10 each, 480 illus. 
(96 in color). Retail $23.70. Member's price $13.95 


MASTERS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE, John Peter. 230 pp., 9% x 12%, 232 photos 

Retail $15.00. Member's price $10.95 

THE COMPLETE BOOK OF ARTISTS’ TECHNIQUES, Kurt Herberts. 352 pp., 8 x 8, 249 illus. (80 in color). 
Retail $15.00. Member's price $10.95 


Secause of scarcity, requests for the limited BEN SHAHN will be filled in the order of arrival. 


the seven arts BOOK society 
215 Park Avenue South, New York 3, N. Y. 


You may enter my name os a member and send me the limited edition 
BEN SHAHN and first selection (at the special member's price pius 
postage and handling) indicated. | agree to take as few as five oddi- 
tional selections—or alternates—in the next 12 months. | am to receive 
each month without charge the attractive Seven Arts News containing on 
extensive review of the forthcoming selection and descriptions of all 
other books available to me at member's prices. If | do not want the 
selection announced | can return your simple form saying “send me 
nothing,” or use it to order another book from the more than 100 authori- 
tative volumes offered in the course of a year. | may cancel my mem- 
bership at any time ofter purchasing the five additional selections or 
alternates. 


f 
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John | 
KK ennedy 


A POLITICAL PROFILE 


By James MacGregor Burns 


author of Roosevelt: 
The Lion and the Fox 


“Of the new campaign biogra- 

phies, James MacGregor Burns’ 

John Kennedy: A Political Pro- 

file is the only one that would 

qualify as an authentic biogra- 

phy in a non-election 

vear. It is written 

with grace and stylis- 

tic distinction by an 

author who, having 

free access to inti- 

mate materials, seems 

to have been swayed 

by no consideration 

except his own per- 
ceptions.” 

—SIDNEY HYMAN. 

N.Y. Times 

Book Review 


Illustrated, $4.75 


HARCOURT, BRACE HB] | 


Democracy | 


Is Not | 
Enough | 


By John Scott 


author of Political Warfare 


The product of five years of 
study and travel by a special as- 
sistant to the publisher of Time, 
this is a cogent analysis of the 
immediate political and eco- 
nomic needs of the hungry na- 
tions of the earth. “A marvel- 
lous piece of reporting and of 
political analysis. It weaves to- 
gether a knowledge of past his- 
tory with present facts, and 
whether covering the Middle 
East, the Far East, Africa, or 
Latin America, it is always in- 
structive.” —REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


$3.95 


Atall bookstores 
HARCOURT, BRACE HB] 
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Nevertheless, we now 
| ° . . 
evidence that school integration may 


and the students. Would integration 
lower the standards of the formerly 


iall-white schools? Would it make a 
_ | significant difference in the progress 


of the Negro students? And if any 
changes took place, to what should 
they be attributed? 

Fortunately, Frank H. Stallings, 
Coordinator of Elementary Student 
Teaching at the University of Louis- 
ville, has now given us some rele- 
vant data. The elementary schools 
in Louisville, Kentucky, a city of 
about 400,000, were integrated in the 
fall of 1956. Two months later, a 
number of tests were given to sev- 


eral thousand Negro and white pu- 
_pils in the second, sixth, and eighth 
‘grades. These tests were repeated 


in March, 1958. 
The results showed, according to 
Dr. Stallings, that “neither the white 


pupils nor the Negro pupils suffered 
during the initial period of integra- 


tion but instead there were substan- 
tial gains. The gains made by Negro 
pupils were greater than those made 
by whites.” Dr. Stallings also points 
out: “There were significant gains 
tor the whites whether they were 
in schools with only a very few Ne- 
groes enrolled or with a substantial 
per cent of Negro pupils.” 

Dr. Stallings attributes the im- 
provement of both Negroes and 
whites to the changed attitudes of 
the students and teachers. In sev- 
enty-five interviews with supervisors, 
principals, teachers, and students, he 
found that only one person felt that 
integration had had a negative effect 
on pupils or teachers. 

Dr. Stallings cautions that the 
“climate of feeling” in Louisville 


'was favorable, though not ideal, for 
school integration, and he reserves 


judgment on the question of whether 
the same results could be obtained 
under less favorable conditions. 
have some 


help everyone and hurt no one— 
among people of good will. 


These Things Were Said 


€ President Will Delay Choice of a 
Candidate Until Summer—Headline 


in the New York Times, February 1. 


@ Dr. Hilda Taba, Professor of Ed- 
ucation at San Francisco State Uni- 
versity . . . who polled educators in 
seven industrial and seven suburban 


6 


areas, reported that the “emphasis 
on programs for gifted students” in 
science and mathematics was often 
“destructive to group relations.” 

She held that such specialized 
training “conflicts with the stress o1 
human relations and social develop- 
ment.” She maintained that specia! 
classes for gifted youngsters created 
“the kind of competition . . . which is 
detrimental to human relations.”— 
New York Times. 

G James R. Durfee, chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, testified to- 
day that three trips he took as guest 
of commercial airlines were part of 
his official duty “to promote avia- 
tion.” ... Mr. Durfee said the 
C.A.B. is directed by law to help 
aviation grow, as well as to inter- 
pret laws and regulations governing 
the industry. He was acting in this 
“promotion” capacity, he said, when 
he was the guest of air lines on a 
week-end golfing trip to Pinehurst, 
N.C., and on new-service inaugural 
flights to Mexico City and Rome.— 
New York Herald Tribune. 
@ What was the reason for such an 
abrupt turnabout? Why did Rocke- 
feller suddenly declare his with- 
drawal from the game after starting 
up an election campaign? . . . Rocke- 
feller has proved to be so isolated 
from his people that he has not seen 
the very deep changes produced 
among American voters by N.S. 
Khrushchev’s visit to America and 
by the U.S.S.R.’s sincere efforts to- 
ward eradicating international ten- 
sion.—Pravda, quoted in the Current 
Digest of the Soviet Press. 
@ Mr. Dirksen. . . . But I should 
say to the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri, Mr. President, that 
it is not necessary for him to speak 
of the minority leader as _ being 
“glib”; he does not have to speak 
about the “adroitness” of the minor 
ity leader; he does not have to speak 
about “the customary way in which 
the minority leader goes about it. 
Mr. President, I resent the 
making of any such statements for 
the Record. I do not say such things 
about any other Senator, and I think 
the Senator from Missouri has 
spoken in violation of the rule. 

Mr. Hennincs. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I say that the dis- 
tinguished minority leader is . not 
glib, and he is not adroit—The Con- 
gressional Record. 
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Selections 





H: are some of the selections the Book Find Club 


has offered its members in recent months. As you 
can see, they are all books you really want to read 
and to keep for your permanent library. It is selections 
such as these that have earned the Book Find Club its 
reputation for “the best in books” on the best of terms. 





As an introductory offer, to acquaint you with the benefits 
and privileges of membership, the Book Find Club invites 
you to 


...take any 3 
for 3 dollars 


Why not begin ) your trial membership today with any three of 
the books pictured at the left? In the next year, you need only 
choose five more such books from the more than 100 outstand- 
ing selections and alternates that will be made available to 
yeu as a member of the Book Find Club. 


.and you save up to 50%, on the books you take 


Moreover, after every fourth selection you choose you will 
receive a valuable bonus book without charge, of the same 
high quality as your selections. 


The Masks of God, Joseph Campbell. Re 
Advertisements for Myself, Normon Ma 
Member's price $3.75. 
The Armchair Science Reader, 
and Sophie Sorkin. Re 5 
The Third Rose, John A 
Member's price $3.95. 
J.B., Archibald Macleish 


Retail $3.95. Member's price $2 

The Man Whe Would be God, + 
Member's price $3.75. 

A History of Western Morals, Cra 
Member's price $4.50. 

The Holy Barbarians, Lawrence Lipton. Retail $5.00 
Member's price $3.50 

The Golden Age of American History, editec 
Retail $7.50. Member's ce $ 
Shakespeare and Company, Sy 
Member's price $3.25. 

Exotic Zoology, Willy Ley 

The Greek Myths, Robert ( 

The Crisis of the Old agers 

Retail $6.00. Member's p 

The Coming of the New Decl, 

Retail $6.75. Member’s p 

The Golden Bough, Sir 

Member's price $3.25. 

The Sleepwalkers, Arthur K 

America as a Civilization, 

Member’s price $4.95 

Out of Noah’s Ark, He 

A History of Sexual Customs, 

Retail $5.95. Member's pric 

The Odyssey: A Modern Senet “Nik kos 
Retail $10.00. Member's price $5.95 


| The Book Find Club 


215 Park Avenue South, New York 3 
P 
$ 
! 


j Save the cost of posta and handling of your 
A introductory offer by enclosing check or money order. 
The Masks of God ( Shakespeare and Company 
I Advertisements for Myself (] Exotic Zoology 

The Armchair Science Reader CJ The Greek Myths 

br Third Rose (CD The Crisis of the Old Order 
‘ () The Coming of the New Deal H 
CJ The Golden Bough 
{ (CJ The Sleepwalkers q 
(J America as a Civilization 
i (J Out of Noah's Ark 
CD A History of Sexual Customs i 


J.B 

Human Nature and the 
Human Condition 

The Man Who Would Be God 
A History of Western Morals 


00 oo0000 


CD The Golden Age of 
American History 
' Mr. 


(CD The Odyssey: A Modern Sequel I 


Miss 
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Beautif 
mende: 


SCULPTURE 








- in the world’s a, museums. 


PAINTINGS 


Great works from every art period, in raised brush- 
stroke reproductions with beautiful frames. Gallery 


4 

light included. 

1 / ART BOOKS 
tremendous selection of beautiful 

! e . up to 50% off publishers’ prices. 


WALL RELIEFS 


54 de luxe 3-dimensional wall sculptures, most on 
Ready to hang. Exclusive! 


hardwood backgrounds. 
Send 


(Also includes special DISCOUNT certificate.) 


WYNN’S FINE ARTS WAREHOUSE, Dept. R-18, 


239 Great Neck Rd., Great Neck, N. Y. 
Ce Visit ¢ OuR SHOWROOMS - 


SAVE ON FINE ART! 


your home or office with decorator-recom- 
authentic reproductions at amazing low prices! 


d replicas of art master- 


art books. 


25¢ for all four GIANT illustrated fine art catalogs. 


- OPEN DAILY & SATURDAY 


ADVERTISING SPECIALS! 
Special price if your check is accompanied by 
this ad—including shipping and free catalogs. 
Check items desired: 

[) RODIN’S “THE KISS,” 10” high, bronze 
finish. Usually $20.95 SPECIAL, $15.95 
C) MICHELANGELO’S “DAVID,” 14” high, 
bronze finish. Usually $13.70 SPECIAL $10.75 
1 RODIN’S “THE THINKER,” 912” high, 
bronze finish. Usually $10.20 SPECIAL $7.95 





| SOVIET 
| CONDUCT 
| IN WORLD 
| AFFAIRS 


A Selection of Readings 
Compiled by 
ALEXANDER DALLIN 


A collection of outstanding articles 


by experts in Soviet affairs, includ- 
ing George F. Kennan, Bertram D. 
Wolfe, Nathan Leites, Barrington 
Moore, Jr., and Philip E. Mosely. 
The contributions deal with key 
problems in the study of Soviet be- 
havior. The articles presented have 
had and will continue to have im- 
portant implications for the policies 
of the United States. $4.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


+ publishers of 
The Columbia 
Encyclopedia 























When uate get 
together, the talk 


seeeet ADVISE 
and CONSENT 


The big best seller that turns Washington inside out! $5.75 


DON'T QUIT SMOKING 


..» Before Giving My Pipe a Trial! 


New principle that contradicts every idea you’ ve ever 
had about pipe smoking. I guarantee it to smoke cool 
and mild hour after hour, day after day, without rest 
—— bite, bitterness or sludge. To prove it, I'll let 
a new Carey Pipe. Send name toley, ‘for m AREY, 

REE co mplete trial offer. Write to: E. A. C 





| 





HEART FUND 
#1 


Defense 








1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 213.5 Chicago “a. im. 


“CoME THE IDES of next July and the 
newly independent nation Somalia, an 
Ethiopian thumb along the Indian 
Ocean (1,255,000 strong), will augment 
the moral authority of the United Na- 
tions as another member of the Afro- 
Asian block for world morality. Thus 
will the Somalis—with a vote exactly 
equal to ours—register their reflections 
on atomic energy, world disarmament, 
Korea, international justice, inte- 
grated schools and 
bipartisan mar- 
riages. Welcome 
aboard.” 





























From the corrent issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. R-1, 
150 E.35 St., New York 
16,N. Y., for free copy. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


SEC AND MISS MANNES 

To the Editor: Sec’s poem “Swastika” 
(The Reporter, January 21) is a vivid 
interpretation of that symbol of hatred. 
In it, the revolting spider, crawling 
and spawning, might well be taken for 
hatred itself. 

The poet cries out for the “impla- 
cable wrath” wherewith to kill it. In 
so doing, Sec’s very insights concerning 
hatred are forgotten. For hatred spawns 
by generating revenge. 

GeorceE B. FIELD 
Princeton, New Jersey 





To the Editor: Marya Mannes deserves 
the thanks of all lovers of New York. 
“The New York I Know: II. a 

Park” (The Reporter, January 21) a 
complished the impossible; it outdid = 
first article. Miss Mannes’s picture of 
Central Park captures exactly a feeling 
of regret for the loss of the Park’s 
onetime beauty, mingled with love for 
the beauty that remains, even if it must 
be seen from a distance. 

What has happened to Central Park 
and the West Seventies has unfortu- 
nately happened to the rest of this city 
as well, but Miss Mannes has seen that, 
existing above (or below) the crust of 
dirt of all kinds, there is still some- 
thing that makes New York unique, 
and gives its residents their peculiar 
loyalty to it. They are all waiting for 
someone to scrape away the crust in 
reality, as Miss Mannes’s articles have 
done in print. 

SusAN HEIMANN 
New York 


To the Editor: Marya Mannes’s percep- 
tive and passionate reports call up 
pictures of the proud city of a genera- 
tion ago when it was safe to walk the 
side streets at night; when even the 
slums had a colorful gaiety, as though 
aware of the new life that lay at their 
threshold. 

VioLa L. HutcHInson 

Wallingford, Vermont 


TEACHING JOURNALISM 
To the Editor: Alfred Friendly’s “Can 
Journalism Be Taught?” (The Reporter, 
January 7) is important for at least 
two reasons, the first of which is 
Mr. Friendly himself. Too rarely do 
the leading editors of the nation’s press 
(and even more rarely the publishers 
thereof) address themselves thought- 
fully to the subject of this article. 
There is need for much improve- 
ment, possibly even sweeping reform, 
in education for journalism. There is 
far too great a spread between the best 
schools and the poorest, and there are 
too many of the latter, too few of the 
former. Further, there are no ready 
means by which the uninitiated—the 
prospective student, for instance—can 


distinguish between the good and the 
bad, for they all tend to look alike in 
8 THE REPORTER 
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WITH MEMBERSHIP...CURRENT BEST SELLERS IN 


=o a 


Ae SewEece res 
2 ae ie: 


THE ORIGINAL FRENCH...RETAIL VALUE UP 10 ‘17° 


Here is your chance to read the best of French books, 
to partake in the intellectual climate of France of the 
1960’s...at the lowest cost ever. 


Membership is free—no fees, no dues. Simply select three 
books from the adjoining list and mail the coupon...and 
you are on your way to enjoying French literature at its 
best. This month, for instance, members of the French 
Book Guild are reading LE SALUT, the latest, most reveal- 
ing chapter in the de Gaulle memoirs. You too may read 
this in the original French by joining today and sending 
in your coupon! 

As a member, you select the books you wish—a minimum of 
four selections within the membership year—from the 
monthly descriptive brochure. Usually you pay only $1.96 
each, plus 24¢ postage for books retailing at $3.50 or more 
(occasional selections at a slightly higher price). 


Join the club today, With every fourth selection you receive 
a free bonus book. Continue your membership as long as 
you wish—or cancel any time after your fourth selection. 


Current selection for 
members 


DE GAULLE 






MEMOIRES DE GUERRE 
Le Salut 1944-46, 
by Général de Gaulle 


Few men in history will have left 
an imprint of greater magnitude on 
the affairs of the world than the 
indomitable leader of the Free 
French Forces, now President of 
the Fifth Republic. LE SALUT deals 
with the last phase of the war, the 







triumphant liberation of France, 
and the problems of the immediate 
post-war period. ORIGINAL RETAIL 
PRICE $5.75. Available to members 
at $1.96 a volume (2 volumes), plus 
postage. A saving of over 30%. 














CHOOSE ANY 3 AND INDICATE 
YOUR CHOICE ON COUPON BELOW 





1 


10 
11 
12 
13 


Name. 


ST. GERMAIN, OU LA NEGOCIATION. (Just translated as The 

Negotiators.) ‘by Francis Walder. Prix Goncourt 1958. Intrigue 

— for the Treaty of St. Germain. Retail price 
5 


UN SINGE EN HIVER, by Antoine Blondin. Prix Interallié 1959. 
Tender and sensitive novel of an alcoholic’s dilemma. Retail 
price $2.85 

HISTOIRE DE LA LIBERATION, by Robert Aron. France’s 
greatest contemporary historian describes the liberation, 700 
pages. Retail price $6.95 

PIERRE LE GRAND (2 volumes) by Henry Vallotton. Draws 
surprising parallel between Russia of Peter the Great and 
Russia today. Retail price $5.25 

L’AMIRAL TOGO, by Georges Blond. Soon to be published in 
Engtish. The courage and tradition of the Japanese sea 
lords. Retail price $2.95 

LES VOIES DU SALUT, by Pierre Boulle. Romance and intrigue 
in — by the author of Bridge on the River Kwai. Retail 
price $2.50 

HISTOIRE DES COLONISATIONS (2 volumes), by René Sédillot. 
Panorama of conquest from 2000 B.C. to seizure of Hungary 
in 1956. Retail price $4.95 

L’HOMME DE GUERRE, by Francois Ponthier. Virile and violent 
novel about a French and a German officer. From Stalingrad 
to North Africa. Retail price $2.50 

LA MODIFICATION, by Michel Butor. Prix Renaudot. Avant- 
garde novel, widely hailed, won the author acclaim in Europe 
and here. Retail price $2.95 

LES TROIS DUMAS (2 volumes), by André Maurois. Biography. 
$3.75 and influence of the immortal 3 Dumas. Retail price 


LES ECRIVAINS, by Michel de St. Pierre. Sensitive portrait of 
great French writer. His influence over today’s generation. 
By author of The Aristocrats. Retail price $2.35 

RIDEAU, hy Paul Vialar. A seasoned raconteur describes 
theatrical milieu of Paris after the curtain goes down. Retail 
price $2.75 

CARNETS DU VERTIGE, by Louis Lachenal. Maurice Herzog’s 
companion on Annapurna writes his own biography which 
5250" finished after Lachenal’s sudden death. Retail price 


on Be = 2 





Address. 





Zone State. 





City. 


CI 
L] 





—_ ONE: In addition to the three books chosen, please send 
Ss my first selection “LE SALUT” by Généraj de Gaulle (2 
volumes) at $1.96 each (plus postage). 


Just send me my three books, | will make my first selection later. 


THE FRENCH BOOK GUILD, 1860 Broadway, New York 23, New | York 


Hie casein hts wea adinipsaiavnsaitieicneadiinga cimievsaalindiag aah agin dun eiega cand cite 


THE FRENCH BOOK GUILD, Dept. R-2 

1860 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 

Please enroll me in The French Book Guild. Send me the THREE books 

listed, and bill me $1.96 (plus postage). | agree to accept a mini- 

mum of four selections during the coming twelve months and | am to 
receive a valuable “Bonus Book” free with each four selections | 

accept. 

—— send the three books whose numbers appear in the following 
Oxes: 














AH, ELEUTHERA 


F YOU'D LIKE to get away 
from it all but still stay close 
to a few indispensable luxuries 
— Eleuthera’s your island. In 
our new Report on this lovely 
—.— Bahama Out-Island of pink 
F sands and brown torsos, % 
hour from Nassau, we tell all. We recreate 
the villages, natives, inns and exclusive 
clubs, rates and fares, houses to rent — 
even what you need to buy beachfront 
(bring money). You'll meet a zany assort- 
ment of local characters: the Queen of the 
island—a shrewd Englishwoman—a delight- 
fully impossible Cornishman, a 92-year-old 
millionaire who (the story goes) refuses to 
die because he can’t take his money with 
him. It’s an amusing Report and thoroughly 
informative. Many photos. Reports avail- 
able only to members. You'll be in good 
company, though—Cecil Beaton, John Hus- 
ton, Cleveland Amory, James Mason and 
top business and professional men belong. 
You're invited. Check the Reports you want. 
5 minimum, $10 ($15 outside US-CAN)— 
additional ones $2 each. Trial Report $2 
plus 25c mailing charges. Reports ready: 


joo 


(CC ANGUILLA-BR. VIRGINS []) ST. MAARTEN 
C COZUMEL [7] ANTIGUA-BARBUDA 

() BR. HONDURAS-CARMEN [] ELEUTHERA 
() TAHITI-MOOREA (7) NEVIS-ST. KITTS 


Write Dept. 218-F 


I-S-L-A-N-D-S 
IN THE SUN CLUB Inc. 
117 Liberty St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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“A brilliant survey of the history 
of warfare in modern times, and 
on the whole the best yet produced 
anywhere.”—B. H. Liddell Hart 


War in the Modern World 


by Theodore Ropp 


$10 from Dept. B 
DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
College Station Durham, N. C. 














the catalogues. Journalism educators 
cannot by themselves bring about the 
needed improvement. That’s why it’s 
important that a man like Al Friendly 
gives serious thought to the matter and 
puts himself on record. 

A second reason for the importance 
of the article is the fact that it is more 
sympathetic to journalism _ schools, 
showing more understanding of their 
methods, goals, and problems, than 
might have been expected of a man 
who as recently as November, 1958 (at 
a meeting of Associated Press managing 
editors), had nothing good at all to say 
about them. This suggests the possibil- 
ity that Mr. Friendly made further in- 
quiry in preparation for writing his 
article for The Reporter. 

Editors should be the severest critics 
of journalism schools, but they should 
also be the staunchest champions of 
the idea of the journalism school. 

CHARLES T. DUNCAN 
Dean, School of Journalism 
University of Oregon 
Eugene 


To the Editor: Alfred Friendly’s point 
(if, perhaps, a sore one) was well taken. 
As a senior majoring in journalism I 
have been subjected to a good deal 
more of “how to” instruction than I 
deem necessary or desirable. Granted 
that some journalism courses are well 
taught and valuable, and some, such as 
history of the press and law of the 
press, are worthwhile indeed, I still 
see little need or room for such things 
as typography, copyreading, or head- 
line writing. In teaching such technical 
skills, the school of journalism lowers 
itself to the level of a vocational-trades 
institute and robs the student of time 
that could more profitably be spent 
studying history, political science, or 
literature. Such minor tricks of the trade 
and “how to” skills can be learned in 
a few months on any newspaper. 
WiiuiaM C, CALLAHAN, JR. 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing 


To the Editor: Many thanks to Alfred 
Friendly, who is certainly one of Amer- 
ica’s more perceptive and _ sensible 
editors, for the article on journalism 
education. As one of the journalism pro- 
fessors involved, I believe his over-all 
judgment of the educational needs of 
journalism students is sound; and that 
by and large his evaluation of journal- 
ism education today is accurate. 

This all does not mean that the large 
university journalism factories cannot, 
or in fact do not now, turn out some 
excellent material—willy-nilly they do. 
But as Mr. Friendly states, the direc- 
tion today is wrong, and the widest 
possible airing of his eminently con- 
structive criticism will do both educa- 
tion and the practice of journalism a 
great deal of good. 

Brooxs W. HAMILTON 

Associate Professor of Journalism 
University of Maine 

Orono 
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What 

ideals 

do we 
stand for? 






THE CONSTITUTION 
OF LIBERTY 


provides Americans with a 
modern restatement of the 
ideals of freedom that have 
guided, and must continue 
to guide, Western civiliza- 
tion if the free world is to 
win the battle for men’s 
minds and hearts. 


by Friedrich 
A. Hayek 


author of 


The Road to Serfdom 
$7.50 











Through your bookseller 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 

In CanapaA: The University of 

Toronto Press, Toronto 5, Ontario 
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fo the Editor: Mr. Friendly is right: 
he best training for a journalist is on 
good paper. But the “good” papers 
ave no room for beginners or at best 
ill use them for several years as ig 
oys. I have been looking for a job. I 
ive high ideals of eventual interna- 
onal work. Can I get a position that 
ill use any or all of my training or 
ilents. No, city editors tell me, why 
on’'t I get a few years’ experience on 
suburban or small-town ‘daily and 
ien try the big city? 

It is on precisely these smaller 
apers, Mr. Friendly, that I will learn 
thing more than the crafts w hich you 
don’t think journalism courses should 
teach. What good is political science or 
iciology or a foreign language to some- 
ne writing up the latest street im- 
provements? 


MICHAEL ROSKIN 
Berkeley, California 


To the Editor: As an architect I found 
\lfred Friendly’s article most interest- 
ug. Similar soul searching is now tak- 
ing place in architectural education, 
vhere the most obvious deficiency is 
the traditional emphasis on training all 
irchitects to be designers. In a profes- 
sion whose boundaries have widened 
to include many disciplines and respon- 
sibilities, the traditional architectural 
curriculum is woefully inadequate. 

Mr. Friendly deplores “contrived 
specialties” in the teaching of journal- 
ism. His words could well have been 
directed at higher education in general. 


With enrollments mounting and space . 


at a premium, we need to take an 

objective look at the list of offerings in 

ill our institutions of higher learning. 
WiLtiaM LyMAN 
Birmingham, Michigan 


VIETNAM 

To the Editor: I noted in the Decem- 
ber 24, 1959, issue of your magazine 
your reference to my views on the 
foreign-aid program in Vietnam in 
which you say the United States aid 
program in Vietnam “has come under 
ittack by Senators Gore and McGee on 
charges of waste and inefficiency.” 

The day after my return from Viet- 
nam, I gave a statement to the press in 
vhich I said, “Our program [in Viet- 
nam] is a good one, soundly conceived 
ind soundly executed. It has encour- 
iwed the Vietnamese to take great 
‘trides.” 

As I also explained in the release, 
| was surprised and distressed with 
the association of my name with highly 
ritical stories concerning the aid pro- 
gram in Vietnam that have appeared 
in the Scripps-Howard press and else- 
where since Senator Gore and I left 
that country December 9. Quite the 
‘ontrary, what I saw in Vietnam was 
the most exciting and imaginative of 
iny program we examined around the 
world. 

Gate W. McGEE 
U. S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 
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The only thing known 
about Chartreuse is that 
you'll like it! The secret 
recipe of this liqueur has 
been closely guarded since 
1605 by the Monks in a 
secluded French mona- 
stery. Chartreuse is superb 
served straight or over ice 
—does delicious things to 
ice cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof @ Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin© & Co., 

30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. 
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Walter Blair's 
engrossing story of 


Mark Twain 
& ‘ 
Huck Ginn 


The fullest and most penetrating account 
ever written of Twain’s development as 
man and writer during the crucial decade 
when he was creating Huck Finn, his 
masterpiece and one of the world’s great 
novels. 





An original, provocative, and lucid work 
of literary research by the Chairman of 
the Department of English at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 456 pages, 33 illustra- 
tions, $7.50. 





Race & Housing Series 
PROPERTY VALUES & RACE 


BY LUIGI LAURENTI. A carefully con- 
trolled economic analysis, based on 
10,000 housing sales, demolishing the 
property-value myth. $6.00. 


STUDIES IN HOUSING 
AND MINORITY GROUPS 


EDITED BY NATHAN GLAZER AND DAVIS 
McENTIRE. Seven cases, from Northern 
and Southern cities, showing the effect 
of many factors on minority housing op- 
portunities. $6.00. 


PRIVATELY DEVELOPED 
INTERRACIAL HOUSING 


BY EUNICE AND GEORGE GRIER. A 
study of interracial housing developments: 
their successes and problems. $6.00. 





University of California Press Berkeley 4 

















Did you miss reading 
the French novel 
Alfred Kazin 
‘discovered’? 

——— IT’S ENTITLED: —— 


Warriors Rest 


By CHRISTIANE ROCHEFORT. In his 
exciting review in The Reporter, ALFRED 
KAZIN wrote: “This is a brilliant novel 

. it is brilliant in the testimony given 
to Renaud, whose speeches denouncing 
contemporary life run away with the 
book, and brilliant in the rhythm and pace 
of the narrative . . . amazingly subtle in 
the way the story springs out of the 
heroine’s thoughts, and because the hero 








is deliberately powerless everywhere but 
in bed, it brings much forgotten humor 
back to the act of sex.” $3.75 





How much power 
will absent China 
wield at the ‘Summit’? 











READ: 
Impatient Giant 


RED CHINA TODAY 
By GERALD CLARK. Every passing week 


makes it more important to get the com- 
plete picture of Communist China’s fast- 
growing strength. You'll find it in this 
objective, eyewitness account by the cor- 
respondent of the Montreal Star. “One of 
the most shattering books about Red 
China,” says the New York Times. “It 
ean be read to advantage by all who 
want to know more about Red China. 
Clark’s reporting is superb.” Illustrated 
with photographs. Ith Printing. $4.50 








Can 
U.S. Intelligence 
counter the 
Soviet spy system? 

















READ: 


In the Name of 


Conscience 


THE TESTAMENT OF A 
SOVIET SECRET AGENT 
By NIKOLAI KHOKHLOV. “A shocking 


book and a dramatic one,” says Orville 
Prescott in the New York Times. “It is 
full of sensational facts about the methods 
of the Soviet secret agents that make any- 
thing you may have read in the most lurid 
of suspense stories seem factually realistic. 
Evidently, it is impossible to exaggerate 
either the ingenuity or the ruthlessness of 
the Soviet spy network. One can only hope 
that the secret agents of the free nations 
are equally ingenious.” $4.50 


At your bookstore 
David McKay Company, Inc., New York 18 





WHO - 


HEN French troops and die-hard 

French colons eyed each other 
uncertainly across the barricades on 
the rue Charles Péguy in Algiers, all 
nations anxiously followed the hourly 
deployment of those few hundred men. 
On the resolution of that small and 
dubious battle seemed to hang the fate 
of France—and not that of France alone. 
As Max Ascoli points out in his edi- 
torial, the whole arch of our democratic 
alliances rests heavily on France; and 
ever since de Gaulle began the work of 
rebuilding France, this magazine has 
been both hopeful and apprehensive 
about him—for what workman was ever 
called upon to make bricks with so 
little straw? 

And yet de Gaulle has clearly made 
much progress. From Paris, our Euro- 
pean correspondent, Edmond Taylor, 
explains why an Algerian conspiracy 
could bring down the Fourth Republic 
in May, 1958, but could not topple the 
Fifth Republic in February, 1960. He 
refers to a book that has just been pub- 
lished by the Librairie Plon in Paris 
and has lived up to its title, Secrets 
d’Etat (“Secrets of State”), by a well- 
known French journalist, J.-R. Tour- 
noux. From this book we have trans- 
lated a_ section that describes the 
changing character of the French Army 
whose inchoate desperation brought de 
Gaulle to power in 1958 and which 
he has ever since been trying to bring 
under proper political control. And no 
time could be more appropriate than 
the present to obtain a more intimate 
close-up of the calm man at the center, 
Charles de Gaulle, Edwin Newman, 
Paris correspondent for NBC, tells how 
de Gaulle has lived and worked to be- 
come what he is. 


bes COALITION of Southern Demo- 
4 crats and Northern Republicans 
against a strong civil-rights measure is 
beginning to crack, but Governor G. 
Mennen Williams of Michigan says that 
President Eisenhower can take Execu- 
tive action in this field without waiting 
for the slower legislative process to 
catch up with our needs. Some 
recent changes in the semantics of our 
defense policy have surprised us. Is 
there a “missile gap” or a “deterrent 
gap’? Should we estimate the enemy’s 
“capabilities” or his “intentions”? No 
one can follow the most recent stage 
of the debate on our military policy 
without understanding why administra- 
tion spokesmen have shifted from one 
set of terms to the other. Our guide to 
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WHAT— 


WHYy- 


the perplexed in this sphere is Brigadier 
General Thomas R. Phillips (U.S.A., 
Ret.), who as an instructor at the Com 
mand and General Staff College in th: 
late 1930’s headed a committee charged 
with rewriting the text of Combat Or- 
ders and devising a new approach to 
intelligence estimates. . . . / An official 
report on education has become a best- 
seller in Britain. Why it made such « 
stir and what bearing it may have on 
British politics are dealt with by 
Alastair Buchan, director of the Insti- 
tute for Strategic Studies in London. 

Denis Warner is an Australian 
journalist who regularly covers the Far 
East. . . . Virginia Held is a member 
of our staff; our readers will recall her 
comprehensive report on juvenile delin- 
quency, “What Can We Do About 
‘J.D.’?,” in the August 20, 1959, issue 
of The Reporter. 


, ore Is MUCH bitter truth contained 
in George Steiner’s essay on the 
German language, which began to take 
shape in his mind during the year he 
spent as a Fulbright lecturer in Aus- 
tria with frequent visits to Germany. As 
consistent friends of Adenauer’s Ger- 
many, we are convinced that the harm 
Naziism has done to that nation must 
not be glossed over. Indeed, it is only 
by being fully aware of its past that 
Germany can be reborn as a truly new 
nation. . . . Gerald Weales is on the 
faculty of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. . . . In this issue we present the 
second in a series of puzzles by Henry 
Allen, the alias of two diabolical col- 
lege professors. The solution to their 
first puzzle is on page 55. . . . Roland 
Gelatt edits High Fidelity and reports 
frequently on records for us. . . . Marcus 
Cunliffe’s George Washington: Man and 
Monument, orginally brought out by 
Little, Brown in 1958, is being issued 
by the New American Library in a 
Mentor paperback. Mr. Cunliffe cur 
rently teaches at Harvard. ... Alfred 
Kazin, poet, critic, and essayist, is co- 
editor of an anthology of Emerson, just 
published by Houghton Mifflin. 
Milton Mayer, whose review of Roge! 
Touhy’s autobiography appears in thi: 
issue, won both the George Polk 
Memorial Award and the Benjamir 
Franklin Magazine Citation for his 
article “The Case of Roger Touhy,’ 
in The Reporter of November 17, 
1955. 

Our cover painting, of the Garde 
Républicaine in Paris, is by Chet 
Kalm. 
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Imperative Reading 





Oil and State 
in the 


Middle East 


By GEORGE LENCZOWSKI 
University of California, Berkeley 


How can the Western oil corporations best 
meet the challenges they face in the ever- 
changing Middle East? In this dispassionate 
search for constructive answers, an astute 
political analyst links the operations of the 
oil industry to the broad socioeconomic and 
political background of the areas in which it 
operates. 

Realistically and impartially he discusses 
such topics as the legal and political aspects 
of oil concessions, controversial boundary 
problems, the development of unified Arab 
oil policies, and the repercussions of the 
Suez crisis. The whole sector of human and 
industrial relations is covered ih his analysis 
of the industry’s contacts with the govern- 
ments, the public, and the employees of the 
host countries. 

Neither an apologia for the oil industry 
nor a crusading document favoring Middle 
East nationalists, Lenczowski’s book is cer- 
tain to spark fruitful discussion and argu- 


ment. 398 pages, $6.75 


Also by George Lenczowski— 


The Middle East 
in World Affairs 


SECOND EDITION 596 pages, maps, $7.25 





Cornell University Press 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 














EDITORIAL 


MAX ASCOLI 





De Gaulle the Indispensable 


™ UNIQUE HOLD France has on all 
civilized men has once more 
itself felt with agonizing 
poignancy. There is a quality of un- 
bearable desolation in the idea that 
France is finished, or about to be 
finished, or has gone into a decay 
of dishonor and anarchy that could 
render it both powerless and voice- 
less. Whoever lived through those 
days of 1940 will never forget what 
was called “the fall of France.” 

This time, disaster was averted at 
what seemed to be the last moment, 
and once more thanks to Charles de 
Gaulle. Perhaps this man. knows bet- 
ter how to make France than how 
to run it. But how many times can 
he save his country? 

The latest crisis is not likely to be 
the last. To keep France whole, the 
indispensable man, aged sixty-nine, 
is spending himself with sustained, 
concentrated vigor. He is giving all 
he has to his country, and not to his 
country alone. Our nation is the ma- 
jor power of the West; yet can any- 
one conceive what would happen to 
our coalition and to our civilization 
should de Gaulle’s France plunge 
into chaos? Or, for that matter, Kon- 
rad Adenauer’s Germany? 

Two men rule these nations— 
one old, the other very old— 
two patriarchs of superb intelligence 
and will power, who happen to be 
well above their people in terms of 
moral stature and of purposeful 
energy. They compensate for past 
and present deficiencies of their 
countrymen. There are still wide 
gashes in the social body of the 
French and of the German nation, 
deep, spiritual wounds that the two 
patriarchs are tirelessly attempting 
to cleanse and heal. 

We Americans, on the contrary, 
are not suffering from a surfeit of 
greatness in our present and poten- 


made 
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tial rulers. Our healthy and vigor- 
ous nation is busily going around 
with the lantern of Diogenes, trying 
to find a few or at least a couple of 
adequate leaders. We probably 
don’t need men of de Gaulle’s or of 
Adenauer’s stature, and have done 
nothing so wrong as to deserve them. 
But certainly we can make the task 
of the two patriarchs considerably 
easier if we give ourselves leaders 
who fully realize the responsibilities 
our country has toward the other 
members of the Alliance. 


| Peer: pE GAULLE, an immensely 
proud, imperious man, would 
never charge our government with 
the major share of guilt for creat- 
ing the conditions that led to the 
latest French crisis. But some guilt 
our government has. Let’s take the 
Suez episode, for instance. After the 
British and French paratroopers had 
already landed in Egypt and held 
victory within their grasp, our gov- 
ernment joined forces with Soviet 
Russia against our two oldest allies. 
Both France and Britain, in entirely 
different ways, have never been the 
same since. Britain adopted our 
peacemongering with a vengeance— 


_ but toward Soviet Russia. In France 


the people, and above all the army, 
never have forgiven us. 

After de Gaulle came to power and 
threw himself into the appallingly 
difficult task of restraining the army 
while giving self-determination to 
the Algerian Moslems, our govern- 
ment did not prove particularly help- 
ful, or even friendly. Yet it should 
not have been difficult to understand 
what this incorrigible Jacobin, 
Charles de Gaulle, was and is trying 
to do: he questions the right of the 
armed rebel to represent the whole 
of Algeria and wants to give the 
Algerian people the privilege of 


expressing their wishes by ballot. 

But our government, so devoted to 
the theory of no-force when a friendly 
nation resorts to arms, seems more 
lenient when force is used by rebels 
against this same nation. Or perhaps 
our government does not know what 
it thinks. Recently, when a resolution 
was voted at the U.N. in support of 
the Algerian rebels, our delegation 
did not vote yes, did not vote no. 
Our delegation abstained. 

Now that we have been reminded 
how much we depend on France, we 
should realize how dangerous it is to 
let our allies down. We did it with 
France yesterday and may do it with 
Germany tomorrow. True, these two 
allies are difficult to deal with, par- 
ticularly since they are led by men 
dominated by a tragic sense of their 
nation’s history. These men lead bit- 
ter countries tormented by the mem- 
ory of past deeds or misdeeds— 
countries that are fiercely independ- 
ent, and whose support we need. 
We seem ever ready now to negoti- 
ate with our potential enemies. Could 
we not give some evidence of pa- 
tience, of understanding, in working 
with our friends? 


Q' ALL the allied leaders, none de- 
mands more of our understand- 
ing and patience than the greatest of 
them all, Charles de Gaulle. But 
greatness should not be a cause for 
resentment or diffidence. Neither 
should it blunt our capacity for criti- 
cism. De Gaulle is a man of another 
era, even for his own country. He 
combines the qualities of Abraham 
Lincoln and Douglas MacArthur: the 
vision, the boundless dedication to 
duty of the one; the bearing, the 
military talent of the other. It is not 
only the French people who need 
him. Can we conceive of the coming 
summit meeting without de Gaulle? 
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This Time It Was Different 


Paris 

O* ONE of the blackest days of the 
recent French crisis, shortly be- 
lore General de Gaulle’s decisive 
television appeal to the nation, the 
studiously neutral tones of the 
government radio commentator be- 
came so unbearably reminiscent 
of old betrayals and catastrophes 
that I switched off the program 
in the middle of a news bulletin 
from Algiers. Preferring to take 
my poison neat, I walked across 
a capital outwardly so unconcerned 
that it seemed plunged in bovine 
apathy, to talk to a right-wing poli- 
tician who earlier had openly mani- 
lested his sympathy with the insur- 
gents in what it was then becoming 
fashionable to call the Algerian Al- 
cazar. To my surprise, he seemed 
as dubious about their prospects as 
some nominal government support- 
ers sounded about those of the 
Fifth Republic. “On the surface 
there is a strong resemblance be- 
tween the present situation and that 
after May 13, 1958,” he explained. 
“But there is also a big difference 
that I fear my friends in Algiers do 
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EDMOND TAYLOR 


not yet realize. Today the great ma- 
jority of the French people actively 
support the régime.” 

At the time it took a trained poli- 
tician’s eye to recognize the symp- 
toms of a gathering ground swell, but 
as the crisis moved toward its climax 
there was an increasingly evident 
emergence throughout the nation 
of a kind of grass-roots democratic 
“activism” reacting to the challenge 
of fascist activism and responding to 
the leadership of General de Gaulle. 
By irresistible pressure trom below, 
the masses of the French citizenry 
obliged their often wavering or 
fence-sitting deputies, senators, may- 
ors, municipal councilors, and party 
bosses to stand up and be counted 
for the republic in the informal na- 
tional roll call that de Gaulle had 
asked for in order to impress the 
generals. When a national council of 
former Finance Minister Antoine 
Pinay’s Independents voted an anti- 
de Gaulle resolution, the reaction 
from party members and supporters 
in the provinces was so violent that 
within twenty-four hours a_ retrac- 
tion had to be published; and Sena- 


tor Roger Duchet, party secretary 
and previously one of the key spokes- 
men of the Algerian lobby in France, 
found it advisable to announce his 
resignation from the notorious Ras- 
semblement Pour |’ Algérie Francaise 
that he had founded a few months 
earlier with the help of former Pre- 
mier Georges Bidault. Volunteer 
committees sprang up across the 
country to mobilize opinion behind 
de Gaulle in detense of the repub- 
lic, and Frenchmen of all ages in 
ofiices, factories, and schools, forget- 
ting traditional ideological difter- 
ences, united spontaneously — to 
draft letters or telegrams of confi- 
dence that poured into the Elysée 
Palace by the hundreds of thousands. 

With scientific precision, 1,426 
engineers and technicians from the 
big Saclay atomic-energy center near 
Paris assured de Gaulle that he 
could count on them, while a simi- 
lar message from the state higher 
normal school for young girls was 
signed “All members of the teach- 
ing, administrative, and managerial 
staffs minus one.” “With you it’s 
freedom and the Republic; against 
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you it’s chaos or fascism,” read one 
message that summed up the na- 
tional consensus. 


Des ROLE of youth organizations 
and young people generally in 
this startling renascence of French 
democracy under the Fifth Republic 
was particularly striking. In the old 
Breton capital of Rennes, university 
students with the approval of the 
local authorities organized volunteer 
squads to cleanse the city’s public 
monuments of the slogans and the 
so-called Celtic crosses—the circle- 
cross symbol of the Algerian insur- 
gents which they boast is “older than 
the swastika”—scrawled on them un- 
der cover of darkness by local mem- 
bers of the fascist underground. 
Democratic student groups likewise 
stopped dead the efforts of a hand- 
ful of right-wing agitators to organ- 
ize a pro-insurgent demonstration at 
the Sorbonne. Finally it was the Na- 
tional Students’ Federation—appar- 
ently with the discreet encourage- 
ment of the Elysée—that took the 
initiative of bringing together on 
neutral ground the leaders of the 
Socialist, Catholic, and Communist 
national labor organizations, along 
with the teachers’ unions and sev- 
eral minor labor bodies, to agree 
on parallel and concerted action in 
support of de Gaulle. 

The resultant accord, avoiding at 
least some of the perils of a Popular 
Front, was expressed in the symbolic 
one-hour general strike of more than 
twelve million French workers on 
February 1 and in the pledge of 
every significant labor organization 
in the country to join immediately 
in an all-out general strike in case 
a coup was attempted in mainland 
France. In May, 1958, Interior Min- 


ister Jules Moch attempted a similar ° 


mobilization of French labor to bol- 
ster the tottering Fourth Republic, 
but its effectiveness was crippled 
from the start, mainly by the com- 
mon-sense refusal of rank-and-file 
French workers to view de Gaulle’s 
return as a threat to democratic lib- 
erties. This time they have no 
doubts about the nature of the 
threat—and they know de Gaulle is 
on their side. 

While the working accord between 
Communist and non-Communist la- 
bor organizations—which apparently 
extends from the factory to the 
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national-headquarters level—is the 
single most momentous political 
development to emerge from the 
French crisis, it is only part of a 
broader pattern. The fact is that the 
Algerian insurrection and its sup- 
pression have provoked a radical, 
almost revolutionary modification of 





the French political climate, eliminat- 
ing many of the problems and perils 
that have beset the country in re- 
cent years but at the same time 
creating new ones. To understand 
both how the change came about 
and what it implies, it is useful to 
turn back to the beginning of Jan- 
uary. 


Pressure Builds Up 


In the first days of 1960 General de 
Gaulle’s personal prestige had reached 
its lowest point since his return to 
power, and the political institutions 
set up by the constitution he had 
sponsored seemed stricken with pa- 
ralysis. Instead of functioning as a 
link between the presidency and 
parliament, the government ap- 
peared to be simply a barrier be- 
tween de Gaulle and the people. A 
misguided attempt on de Gaulle’s 
part to appease the most reactionary 
wing of his majority over the issue 
of state aid to religious schools 
merely resulted in alienating the 
régime’s Socialist and liberal sup- 
port. The general made no secret of 
his disgust. In some circles it was 
widely believed that, repeating the 
pattern of 1946, de Gaulle would 
announce his retirement when he re- 


turned from a week of rest and medi- 
tation in the south. 

Several kindly souls decided to 
speed the general on his way or, i! 
he could not be induced to give up 
power, at least to exploit his sup 
posed demoralization to make him 
abandon his self-determination poli 
cy for Algeria. A few days afte: 
Pinay’s break with de Gaulle ove: 
relatively secondary issues of eco 
nomic policy in mid-January, a 
French editor with highly conserva 
tive business and political associa 
tions let me in on a big secret: 
“You may find it hard to believe,” 
he said, “but quite a few people are 
beginning to talk of Pinay as a pos- 
sible successor to de Gaulle. Pinay 
himself is very conscious of this 
possibility.” 

Overlooking Pinay’s well-known 
“liberal” position on the Algerian 
question, the dominant Algérie 
Francaise faction of the Independ- 
ents headed by Senator Duchet 
staged a noisy public reconciliation 
with their former leader and under 
his mild bourgeois banner joined 
the Algerian bloc and the right-wing 
extremists in opposition. For the first 
time since the founding of the Fifth 
Republic the Debré government was 
threatened with a hostile majority 
in the National Assembly. 

Simultaneously, some military lead- 
ers in Algeria—with high-level civilian 
support in Paris—launched their own 
psychological and political campaign 
against their commander in chief, or 
at least against his Algerian policy. 
Certain of these officers eventually 
demonstrated that they were in their 
fashion loyal to de Gaulle—paratroop 
general Jacques Massu, whose out- 
rageous interview with a West Ger- 
man correspondent set off the crisis, 
is a case in point. Others had no idea 
of seizing power, but, as political 
commentator Jacques Fauvet re- 
marked in Le Monde at the end of 
the Algerian insurrection, “Every- 
thing happened as if the demon- 
strations had been allowed to de- 
velop—and in certain cases even 
provoked—in order to put pressure 
on the general and force him to 
modify his [self-determination for 
Algeria] policy of September 16.” 

Some military elements both in 
Algeria and in mainland France 
had more revolutionary aims. One 
army faction which exploited and at 
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the same time was exploited by the 
“loyal” army malcontents and by the 
right-wing parliamentary opposition 
was in contact with a shadowy but 
ill too real conspiratorial body 
known simply as the “Praesidium”— 
a kind of clandestine co-ordinating 
committee headed by a retired gen- 
eral pulling strings above a num- 
ber of ultranationalist or fascist 
organizations. 


Les Nouveaux Cagoulards 

The existence of such a subversive 
nerve center, descended spiritually 
and perhaps even structurally from 
the prewar terrorist league popularly 
known as the Cagoulards, had long 
been suspected. But the first plausi- 
bly documented account of it was 
published last month in a book en- 
titled Secrets d’Etat, by a well-known 
Gaullist newspaperman, J.-R. Tour- 
noux. 

According to the Tournoux book, 
which has been a significant factor 
in awakening French opinion dur- 
ing the crisis, the Praesidium played 
a key role in organizing the May 13 
uprising in Algiers, although it was 
outwitted at the last moment by the 
Gaullist conspirators with whom it 
had co-operated. Among the _per- 
sonalities Tournoux identified as 
members or agents of the Praesidium 
in 1958 were Robert Martel, the 
Algerian colon leader who helped 
Deputy Pierre Lagaillarde organize 
the recent insurrection; Yves Gignac, 
head of the dangerous parliamentary 
forces composed of ex-paratroopers 
and Indo-China veterans; the noto- 
rious Dr. Martin, a_ picturesque 
professional conspirator since his 
Cagoulard days; and General Max- 
Lionel Chassin, former air force 
general and organizer of the first 
“Maquis” on the mainland in 1958. 

Some members and “correspond- 
ents” of the Praesidium are mon- 
archists. Others are relatively apoliti- 
cal army officers reacting against the 
humiliation of Dienbienphu and 
the abortive Suez expedition, and 
haunted by an apocalyptic vision of 
Communism as an all-pervasive in- 
fluence gnawing at the heart of 
French society while waging sub- 
versive warfare against Christian 
civilization through the North 
African nationalist movements. A 
few elements in the Praesidium— 
especially in Algeria—are out-and- 
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out racists or fascists. But the 
dominant ideological orientation is 
toward a clerical corporate state on 
the Salazar model in Portugal—with 
strong overtones of Pétain’s Vichy. 

This was the type of régime, 
headed by one of its members or by 
some ultraconservative general in 
whom it has confidence, that the 
Praesidium hoped to establish in 
1958. It remained the basic pattern 
for the Sixth Republic the con- 
spirators hoped to set up when they 
gathered in a Left Bank flat a few 
months ago to plot the overthrow 
of de Gaulle. 


H’’ DIRECTLY the Praesidium was 
involved in the recent Algerian 
insurrection has not yet been re- 
vealed. It certainly was not the only 
subversive group involved in the 
Algerian affair. Just as certainly it 
played a major role in creating the 
psychological climate needed for the 
insurrection and in exploiting it to 
undermine the régime at home— 
thereby inadvertently helping de 
Gaulle to galvanize a democratic 
countermovement. For weeks before 
the insurrection, the Praesidium— 
sometimes with the help of osten- 
sibly more reputable elements— 
conducted a venomous campaign of 
psychological “intoxication” against 
de Gaulle and the régime. In AI- 
geria and throughout the army, 
rumors were planted that de Gaulle 
was engaged in secret political nego- 
tiations with the F.L.N. In Paris, 
political circles were tipped off that 
he was going to resign or was mor- 
tally ill or was about to set up a 





personal dictatorship. Businessmen 
were told that Pinay’s departure 
meant ruin of the franc and the 
eventual abolition of private prop- 
erty in a national Communist 
régime. Allied diplomats—apparently 
a key target for the rightist Mafia— 
were warned that de Gaulle had 
made Khrushchev an offer that he 
would scuttle NATO in return for 
Communist support in North Africa 
or that he was going to bring the 
Communists into the government. 
The cumulative impact of this diplo- 
matic smear campaign may account 
for the pointed lack of any public 
encouragement from the administra- 
tion in Washington when de Gaulle 
had his back to the wall—a lack that 
was keenly felt here. 

“The great technique,” ‘Tournoux 
explained in his book, “is to operate 
with anonymous documents citing 
precise details and based on careful 
references. These texts with a ten- 
dentious twist worked in are per- 
sonally addressed to important 
figures in the army, press, admin- 
istration, and parliament.” 


M's: OF THE rightist subversive 
propaganda was aimed at the 
democratic principle itself. At a 
public meeting in Paris on January 
12, organized by General Chassin 
and other rightist leaders, Georges 
Sauges, an army psychological-wai 
fare consultant and leader of the 
right-wing Catholic “civic action” 
committees who is now in prison 
awaiting trial for sedition, described 
his “delectation” in reading Salazar. 
One of Sauges’ assistants, after de 
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nouncing “liberals, technocrats, and 
progressives” as more dangerous even 
than Communists, went on to trace 
the decline of western civilization 
lrom the Rennaissance. 

\fter the outbreak of the Algiers 
insurrection, the Vichyite-Franquist 
scent of the rightist propaganda be- 
came overpowering, and day by day 
it seemed to intect ever-widening 
circles of French society. 

“The extraordinary discipline in 
Lagaillarde’s camp recalls the cadets 
of the Alcazar in Toledo,” declared 
Mare Lauriol, a comparatively mod- 
erate deputy from Algiers during a 
public interview held in the lobby 
of the French National Assembly. 

A few days later the Alcazar catch- 
word was picked up by Paul De- 
louvrier, de Gaulle’s delegate general 
in Algeria, in his slightly hysterical 
radio announcement that he was 
moving his headquarters out of the 
city. “The man has lost his mind!” 
exclaimed a liberal French friend 
when she heard the broadcast re- 
laved from Paris. “This has got to 


stop.’ 


A Prisoner Goes Free 


Without the inspiration of de 
Gaulle’s leadership, without his im- 
perturbable calm in the moment 
ol crisis and his almost Biblical re- 
fusal to be diverted from the straight 
path of duty by the threats of his 
enemies or the supplications of 
laint-hearted friends, the popular 
anti-lascist reflex would have been 
no more than a helpless twitching. 
But with de Gaulle setting the ex- 
ample and pointing the way, it un- 
leashed a tremendous political and 
psychological force that the general 
deftly exploited on the nation’s be- 
half. De Gaulle’s obvious difficulty 
in getting his orders carried out 
helped win over many _ French 
liberals and Socialists who had been 
sulking in their tents since the col- 
lapse of the Fourth Republic. 

“T used to think that de Gaulle 
was too weak in tackling the Al- 
gerian problem,” one __ left-wing 
anti-Gaullist intellectual told me, 
“but now I see what he was up 
against.” 

“IT don’t care much for generals,” 
a hard-bitten old anarchist said, 
“but this one is different.” 

In this euphoric atmosphere, rem- 
iniscent of the Liberation, there 
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seemed to be no basis for fears cur- 
rent among western observers that 
even if de Gaulle succeeded in re- 
storing order in Algiers he would 
emerge gravely weakened from the 
trial of strength with the army. In 
many respects de Gaulle’s political 
position is stronger than it was two 
months ago, and the nation itself 
may be healthier. It is not so much 
that the popular majority supporting 
de Gaulle and the régime has shifted 
toward the Left as that the presi- 
dent is at last able to arbitrate be- 
tween two political forces instead of 
being the prisoner of one of them. 


eres it is in respect to 
- Algerian policy that de Gaulle’s 
position has been strengthened the 
most. Few of the generals in Algeria 
have been won over to unqualified 
support of the self-determination 
policy, but they have been inoculated 
through mild exposure against the 
temptations of conspiracy and _re- 














bellion. They are unlikely to at- 
tempt another test of strength in 
the near future. The really danger- 
ous elements—mostly officers of Mas- 
su’s staff—will now rapidly be trans- 
ferred to less critical spots or even 
eliminated from the army. The con- 
trast between the reactions of the 
paratroop units with their special 





mystique and those of the line in- 
fantry units, composed mainly of 
draftees, was sharp enough to give 
any would-be military adventurers 
reason for reflection. 

The reactions of the Moslem mass- 
es, whose unresponsiveness was a 
major factor in the collapse of in- 
surgents’ morale, has also greatly im- 
pressed the French command in Al- 
geria. The obstacles to a cease-fire 
with the Moslem rebels are now 
probably less serious than they have 
ever been—on the French side. If 
the F.L.N. wants peace and a fair 
plebiscite, it can have them. If it 
tries to exploit the resurgence of the 
French Left in order to wring new 
concessions from de Gaulle it will 
run into the same stone wall that the 
insurgent generals did. 

In purely domestic terms, de 
Gaulle’s position has also greatly 
improved, but here the picture is 
more complicated. Much will de- 
pend on finding the right mixture of 
energy and caution in punishing the 
conspirators and culling out the 
fainthearts or appeasers in the army, 
administration, and government. 

Maintaining permanent contact 
with reawakened French opinion is 
another problem facing de Gaulle. 
In the opinion of many French po- 
litical analysts, the special powers 
voted to the government by parlia- 
ment early this month are more 
likely to be a hindrance than a help 
in this respect. 


poco there is the knotty prob- 
lem of relations with the Commu- 
nists, who are naturally making 
propaganda out of their new role 
as crypto-Gaullists and defenders of 
republican legality. The weakened 
and discredited Communist Party 
of today is not the revolutionary 
threat it was just after the Libera- 
tion, but it can still fan the embers 
of civil war which de Gaulle has 
not yet completely extinguished. 
The Praesidium and other right- 
wing conspiracies that have been a 
cancerous growth in the French body 
politic for three decades have not 
been extirpated, and nothing is so 
likely to renew their virulence as 
Communist provocations. The path 
before de Gaulle is clear at last, but 
it is still dangerously narrow and 
there are terrible precipices on both 
sides. 
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A Proletarian Army 


J..R. TOURNOUX 


ig WOULD BE a mistake to suppose 
that the French Army of Algeria 
is in the service of the colons. Just 
as de Gaulle cares for France more 
than he does for the French, the 
army cares for French Algeria more 
than for the Frenchmen of Algeria. 
It watches them exploiting the native 
workers and its indignation knows 
no bounds. An outraged colonel 
said this: “When wage increases are 
ordered they simply are not applied. 
A firm I know dismissed all its 
workmen. I went to the manager: 
‘You're crazy,’ I told him; ‘you're 
doing a recruiting job for the rebels.’ 
What did he answer? ‘Don’t get ex- 
cited,’ he said; ‘in a few days they’ll 
be back asking me to let them work 
at the old rate.’ ” 

The military feel that the Algerian 
French are still living in the Middle 
Ages and that they are doing great 
harm to France. Yet the military can- 
not face the idea of firing on them. 

Is this a praetorian army? No. It 
is a proletarian army, or at least an 
army that is being proletarianized. 
By and large, it is opposed to capi- 
talism, trusts, big business, and the 
oil interests. The officer corps is no 
longer a caste; it has become a class, 
very close to the French working 
class. This new French Army is no 
longer the army of the Dreyfus Af- 
fair, or the army that for years stood 
guard along the Vosges Mountains 
waiting to avenge itself on Germany, 
or the army that marched off into 
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the First World War in dress uni- 
form and white gloves. It is much 
more like the army of the French 
Revolution that fought and stood 
firm at Valmy. 

Its composition has changed en- 
tirely since 1940. In the first place, 
the command is no longer replen- 
ished by a constant flow of officers’ 
sons following in their fathers’ foot- 
steps. The army career no longer 
appeals as it once did either to the 
aristocracy or to the middle classes. 
Rank has lost much of its prestige. 
The officer’s position in society is not 
as high as it was. Nor is his pay. 


The New Recruitment 

The great French state schools sup- 
ply but few officers. Polytechnique, 
the engineering school, furnisltes 
only three or four of its graduates 
a year, whereas between 1930 and 
1940 the yearly average was 123. The 
Ecole Normale, the matrix of 
France’s intellectual elite, supplies 
only about one officer every other 
year. In the ground forces, seventy- 
two per cent of the colonels are 
graduates of (Saint-Gyr; France’s 
West Point, but the proportion of 
Saint-Cyrians decreases with rank: 
fifty-six per cent of the lieutenant 
colonels, forty-six per cent of the 
majors, twenty-five per cent of the 
captains, and twenty-three per cent 
of the lieutenants. All other officers 
come directly from the ranks or from 
officer training schools. 


Thus the army is closer now to 
the nation as a whole than it was in 
the past. It draws its strength direct- 
ly from the people. But because of 
the tasks the army has had to assume 
far from home ever since 1940, it has 
broken away both in a material and 
spiritual sense from Metropolitan 
France. Garrisoned endlessly abroad, 
the bivouac has replaced the family 
hearth. Uprooted, transplanted, ex- 
iled, the army feels at times that it 
is abandoned, betrayed, and ex- 
pendable. 

The French Army used to be a 
silent one; in its pride and discipline 
it held aloof from politics. Today it 
may be called a misunderstood army. 
Is it a state within a state? It would 
be more accurate to say that in re- 
cent years it has been tempted to 
become a state within a state when- 
ever a void was created by the 
absence of authority. Certainly it has 
ceased to be apolitical. 

The humiliations the nation had 
suffered, combined with the paralysis 
of the parliamentary system, tended 
to turn the army against party 
democracy; like any other army, it 
believes above all in efficiency. What 
political institutions does the army 
want? The army has no idea. Polit- 
ically immature, all it can say is 
that it wants decency and a strong 
state. 


— FRENCH ArMy is going through 
a period of introspection. It is 
busy thinking things out: Obedience 
to orders, our leaders have taught 
us, is not the only rule for an office 
to follow; he _h:; 2 right : 


the duty to think. The army has 


learned the lesson of 1940. Officers 
no longer stand frozen at attention 
when the top brass comes to inspect 
their units. A general on an inspec- 
tion tour no longer receives all ofh- 
cers regardless of rank at the same 
time. He now has separate talks with 
the higher ranks and the captains 
and lieutenants. And he is ques 
tioned respectfully but severely. It 
is amazing to see how outspoken 
the young officers can be. One ol 
the highest-ranking generals in the 
French Army, while on an inspection 
tour in Morocco (before Moroccan 
independence), heard himself ad- 
dressed as follows: “General, I heard 
your speech the other day. It brought 
back bitter memories. May I ask you, 
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are we going to haul down the flag 
once again?” There are also revolu- 
tionary suggestions. A colonel of 
paratroopers proposed the creation 
of “political commissars” at com- 
{ pany level. Yet in spite of such audac- 
ities and such a change in traditional 
army discipline, most French military 
leaders declare that this generation 
ol French troops is greatly superion 
to the preceding. 


‘5 THE WAR of subversion and coun- 
ter-subversion that is going on 
throughout the world, some military 
men are convinced that the French 
Army must play the role that the Com- 
munist Party plays in the peoples’ 
democracies. Twice accused of think- 
ing in terms of a war that is over, 
since Indo-China the army wants to 
prove that it is thinking in terms of 
the war which lies ahead. The doc- 
trines that have been laid down by 
its war-college teachers and spread 
through all ranks expound the idea 
that a third world war has already 
begun, that hostilities started with 
the Berlin’ blockade, that never 
again will any sharp line mark the 
passage from peace to war, and that 
in our times wars are of unlimited 
, duration. 

There are people in the army who 
take their lessons from Communist 
literature. As early as 1917, Lenin 
proclaimed: “In filty years, armies 
i will have become meaningless. We 
shall have so completely corrupted 
the adversary that he will no longer 
be able to set his war machine in 
when he needs to.” And 
Vishinsky told the United Nations: 
“We will not conquer the West by 
atomic bombs. We will conquer the 
western peoples by using something 
dhey do not understand—our ideas.” 


motion 


The Permanent War 
“The idea that we are in a war ol 
unlimited duration has become offi- 
cial doctrine. In a lecture before the 
“War College, Major Jacques Ho- 
gard, who has served in both Algeria 
and Indo-China, summed up the 
thinking of many French military 
men as follows: 
“For us of the West, war has al- 
ways been an exceptional state of 
affairs, in which politics bows before 
an almost unlimited explosion of 
violence ... war is the soldier’s hour, 
the hour in which a nation’s normal 
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life comes to a stop in which 
every citizen is at the service of the 
nation. 

“In such a war, a strategy is ap- 
plied that is called ‘direct’... An 
attempt is made to impose a ‘de- 
cisive’ battle upon the enemy—Ver- 
dun, for instance, Stalingrad or 
Cassino. And tactics too are ‘direct’ 
and final: “They shall not pass,’ and 
‘Die at your posts.’ 

“The Marxist-Leninist concept is 
wholly different. In that concept, 
war is the normal state, the perma- 
nent state (‘dialectics’), and will re- 
main so until the mythical advent 
ol the classless society. But Marxist- 
Leninist war is no longer solely mili- 
tary. It is waged in all the domains 
of man’s activity, the spiritual, the 
intellectual, and the material. War 
uses all existing forces: ideological 
(moral or spiritual), economic and 
military (with or without actual 





violence). War has been made total 
in a sense no longer limited to total 
physical destruction. 

“It is also more diversified and 
less a matter of brute force. Marxist- 
Leninist strategy is primarily the 
strategy of indirection and trickery. 
The decision is no longer sought in 
a single decisive battle but through 


- long maneuvering, through the slow 


and gradual conquest of positions 
that seem of secondary importance, 
while at the same time all the ene- 
my’s positions are undermined until 
they crumble. 

“The techniques by which the en- 
emy’s positions are sapped are less 
well known . . . Basically, everything 
depends on a process of infiltration 
that is being used everywhere, in na- 
tional and international assemblies, 
in the civil services, and in public 
and private organizations. This in- 
filtration and the working of these 
cells are often clandestine. There 





is a secret section of the French 
Communist Party, a section which 
commands all the apparatus and all 
the militant members under party 
discipline, but which carefully con 
ceals both its existence and its ac 
tions. In party slang, the men who 
belong to it are called the ‘subma 
rines.. Some of them _ ostensibly 
work against Communism. If we 
were to make a serious effort we 
could unmask them.” 


Mt Hocarp continued: “If the 
I Algerian Moslems were to tri 
umph, Communism knows perfectly 
well that an independent Algeria 
ruled by the F.L.N. would turn to 
Communism. Poverty-stricken, weak, 
unstable, hostile to the West, grateful 
to international Communism for 
help received, the new country, like 
many others before it, would be at 
the mercy of Communism. At the 
beginning it would be a Communist 
ally; when the moment was ripe 
(but only then) it would be made 
into a satellite. This has been the 
whole history of Asia during the last 
few years; it could very well prove to 
be that of Africa. 

“It is not surprising therefore 
that Communism should encourage 
minor revolutions, even when they 
are not Communist. Ever since 1925, 
it has been a Communist dogma that 
the communization of underdevel- 
oped countries is preceded by a 
phase of nationalism. On the other 
hand, all these local revolutions 
eagerly borrow Communist methods, 
for they have seen that they are ef- 
fective. Thus we understand why the 
Algerian rebels, like so many others, 
are today applying as best they can 
the methods of revolutionary war- 
fare taught by Lenin and Mao Tse- 
tung, and why it is that African 
agitators and officers are trained in 
Czechoslovakia. . . . 

“Finally, this war is a universal 
war. It is universal because the Com- 
munist revolution has agents spread 
throughout the world, and because 
wherever there is a Communist 
agent, the revolutionary war is al- 
ready being fought. It must be ob- 
vious to you officers, 1 suppose,’ con- 
cluded Major Hogard, “that in an 
insidious, nonviolent manner, this 
war is being fought in Metropolitan 
France, just as several shocking inci- 
dents within the last few years have 
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shown that it is also being fought 
in Great Britain and even in the 
United States.” 

With the army thinking in such 
terms, it is clear that two groups of 
Frenchmen are engaged in a mu- 
tually incomprehensible dialogue, in 
which the civilians are accused of 
playing with words in complete 
safety while the soldiers are staking 
their lives on their beliefs. The civil- 
ians, peacefully at home, proclaim 
that no limits can be placed on free- 
dom. The army men live or die, 
fighting along the Morice Line to 
sustain a new Battle of the Marne in 
which freedoms must be subjected 
to discipline. 

What about France’s delenses 
along the Rhine? And what about 
the NATO divisions in Germany? 
There are people in the French 
Army who. simply answer: “You are 
still fighting the last war.” 


Discipline . . . to a Point 


Among the half million French 
troops now in Algeria, there are, ol 
course, fanatics who carry the war 
they fight to horrible extremes. But 
there are also officers and men who 
are caring for the natives body and 
soul, missionaries who heal the open 
sores of abandoned children. These 
devoted apostles are performing a 
social service that no other army in 
the world has ever undertaken. 

Undeniably, the moral dilemma is 
a terrible one. Where does a soldier's 
duty and mission in subversive war- 
fare start, where does it end? In 
Algeria, the French Army has signed 
a moral compact. It is determined 
not to be dishonored by obeying 
orders that would condemn French- 
men to bow low before the Mos- 
lem adversary. In fighting the war, 
there are people in the army who 
refuse to deprive themselves of the 
psychological weapon, for the dis- 
covery of those techniques seems to 
them as important as that of the 
atom. 

These people see their mission 
in terms of France opposed to anti- 
France. And beyond geography and 
nationality—for the notion of fron- 
tiers is soon superseded—they see the 
crusade of Christian civilization con- 
fronting Communism. Nearly all 
officers and noncommissioned officers 
in the French Army are Catholic. 
They may not practice their faith, 
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but they are attached to it. The Cross 
is the symbol that keeps many of 
them from the Communist ranks. It 
might not hold them from extreme 
nationalism of the Communist or of 
the fascist variety. 

In his country place, at the time 
when he could still indulge in his 
passion for seclusion and meditation, 
de Gaulle in 1957 watched the 


changing army, considered its evo- 
lution fruitful, but felt that it 
meddled in matters which did not 
concern it, especially the new psy- 
chological techniques. 

To this there were young people 
in the army who at that time an- 
swered rudely: “De Gaulle is as far 
behind us now as Pétain in 1940 was 
behind de Gaulle.” « » 





A Republican Monarch 


EDWIN NEWMAN 


PARIS 
_ an austere egotism that 
even his enemies must admire, 
Charles de Gaulle has once again 
stepped forward to defend his be- 
loved France in a moment of crisis 
with litthe more than his own 
obsessive patriotism and regal per- 
sonality. He was, of course, eminent- 
ly successful in the Second World 
War when—against the Germans, 
against the will of millions of bis 
own countrymen, and not infre- 
quently against France’s own allies— 
he brought his country back from 
the ignominy of defeat to the pres- 
tige and honor of a major world 
power. His task at present is certain- 
ly no less difficult. But of his own 
ability to save France, de Gaulle 
entertains few if any doubts. 

De Gaulle’s vision of his own 
place in history took shape many 
years before he heard the cue to take 
his place on stage. Under the tute- 
lage of his father, a professor of 
philosophy, he buried himself in the 
history of France and dreamed of 
himself as all of her great and 
legendary champions. 

It is not unusual for young men 


to dream, but de Gaulle’s dreams 
possessed him. They led him to 
think of himself as “fulfilling a 
function that goes far beyond my 
own person; to serve as an instru- 
ment of fate.” They also led him to 
dedicate himself to a France he pic- 
tured as “the princess in the fairy 
tales or the Madonna in the frescoes, 
marked for a great and exceptional 
destiny.” They never let him go. 

Duty, Dedication 


De Gaulle has readily accepted the 
personal cost of his own absorbing 
dedication. One consequence is that 
he has no time for friends. Even the 
oldest of his associates still call him 
“Mon Général.” Aside trom his wife, 
his children, and his grandchildren, 
there is no one to whom he has ever 
been really close. 

He is, however, gracious toward 
those with whom he works. He asks 
for their children by name, inquires 
about the health of their wives, and 
remembers details of their private 
life. He has a retentive memory 
and can be deeply moved by see- 
ing a wartime comrade or going 
back to a place that brings back old 
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memories. “He walks along,” a mem- 
ber of his staff once said, “sniffing 
the air, seeming to breathe the place 
in. 

De Gaulle’s real companion is his 
wife, Yvonne Vendroux de Gaulle. 
They were married in Calais on 
April 6, 1921, he a thirty-year-old 
captain and professor at the military 
academy at Saint-Cyr, she the shy, 
pretty, twenty-year-old daughter of 
a leading Calais family. She is still 
pretty, no less self- -effacing, and in- 
tensely religious. De Gaulle does not 
ask her advice political matters, 
and she has no great influence over 
him. (A foreign diplomat who set out 
hopefully to learn who did have 
influence over de Gaulle summarized 
his findings in one word: ‘“No- 
body.”’) But Mme. de Gaulle follows 
public affairs closely and her hus- 
band does ask her how she feels 
about things. That gives him a clue 
to what other French people may 
be thinking. 


J st AS de Gaulle has no time for 
friends, he has no time for the 
elaborate appreciation of food and 
drink to which so many Frenchmen 
devote so many waking hours. 
Another great comforter, tobacco, 
he uses not at all. He was a heavy 
cigarette smoker during the Second 
World War but gave up the habit 
in 1946 as “a form of slavery.” 
Travel holds no particular charm 
for him. A president of France must 
move about to a certain extent, par- 
ticularly within the French Commu- 
nity, and de Gaulle does not spare 
himself. But in the years between his 
resignation as prime minister in 
January, 1946, and his return in 
June, 1958, he seldom traveled be- 
yond the borders of Metropolitan 
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France. Even when he did, he visited 
only French territories. 

With friendship excluded and 
food and drink merely tolerated, 
it is easy to foresee de Gaulle’s atti- 
tude toward any idea or request that 
is not specifically relevant. His in- 
stinctive reaction is negative, and 
his subordinates therefore avoid, 
wherever possible, asking him any- 
thing to which they sense he will 
reply, “Non. Pas question.” This 
does not mean that de Gaulle’s close 
collaborators may not argue with 
him. They may, though only before 
his decision is finally made. 

It would also be a mistake to con- 
clude that this most serious of men 
is totally lacking in humor. Of 
course no one would expect de 
Gaulle to enliven a party. Still, he 
can laugh, not a belly laugh or guf- 
faw (for which his rather reedy voice 
would hardly be appropriate any- 
way) but a restrained chuckle. There 
are people who have seen him do it. 

He certainly has wit. After the 
liberation of France, he went to 
Toulouse to review the Resistance 
forces there. It was a raggle-taggle 


group, with a great mixture of uni- 


forms and no uniforms at all. But as 
de Gaulle went along the line, it 
seemed that everybody, of whatever 
rank and of no rank, had stripes 
on his sleeve. Finally he reached a 
young man, about the twentieth in 
line, whose sleeve was bare. 

“What's the matter, son?” asked 
de Gaulle. “Can’t you sew?” 

More recently, when President 
Eisenhower visited Paris, the day 
was so beautiful that Mr. Eisen- 
hower, riding beside his host in an 
open car, looked up at the sky and 
remarked that whoever was respon- 
sible for the weather should be pro- 


moted. De Gaulle also looked up 
and after a reflective moment said 
quietly, “Impossible.” 


The Element of Surprise 

The way de Gaulle organizes his 
day tells a great deal about him. He 
insists on having time to be alone, 
often hours a day, for study and 
meditation, and his exclusion of 
irrelevancies helps to keep him 
riveted to what is essential. “I have 
never seen him carp about little 
things,” a diplomat whose govern- 
ment has had several disagreements 
with de Gaulle said. “Some of the 
things his people are gravely con- 
cerned about don’t bother him at 
all.” 

When de Gaulle is making a de- 
cision, he insists more than ever on 
having time and freedom to think. 
He does not rely on summaries by 
assistants; he asks for “tout le dos- 
sier,” “all the papers.” He also 
wants to see anybody able to con- 
tribute something on the subject, 
and he is willing to go to consider- 
able trouble to do so. Before launch- 
ing his plan for Algerian self- 
determination last September, he 
knew full well that it might provoke 
another uprising by French settlers 
and army officers there. He therefore 
went to Algeria to learn the ideas 
of the younger officers particularly 
and to judge for himself how they 
would react. 

He saw these officers in groups, 
hopping by helicopter from one post 
to another, but that was unusual. 
Normally he sees those whose 
opinion he wants privately and one 
at a time. This may help to explain 
his dislike of three- or four-power 
summit meetings and his obvious 
preference for the téte-a-téte. De 
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Gaulle invariably dominates a two- 
man meeting, but in a larger group 
the formality of the proceedings may 
tend to make his intellectual advan- 
tages count for less. 

It is widely believed that when 
de Gaulle grants an interview he 
does all the talking himself. This 
is not true. Indeed, if he does not 
agree with his guest, he is more like 
ly to say nothing at all. “If he is 
provoked, he may hit back,” a close 
associate said, “but even then he will 
not lose his temper, although his 
voice may betray anger. I have seen 
him pat the table with his open 
hand to emphasize a point. He never 
pounds it.” 

This unshakable calm is a great 
advantage in politics, since it enables 
de Gaulle to make tull use of the 
military technique of surprise. His 
patience and his sense of timing 
were perfected during the twelve 
vears he was out of power and this 
effectiveness was quickly recognized 
by, among others, the late John Fos- 
ter Dulles. A month after de Gaulle’s 
return, Dulles was distinctly nervous 
when he went to Paris to gauge the 
general's mood. Their first meeting 
left him reassured. “De Gaulle is a 
ereat man,” Dulles told his dinner 
companions. “He knows how to wait 
and in waiting acquired wisdom. 
Now that he is back in power, that 
wisdom will be applied.” 


D* GAULLE WAITED for sixteen 
months after his return before 
announcing that Algeria would be 
given self-determination, but the idea 
was in his mind all along. He pre- 
pared the ground during those six- 
teen months, and when the mo- 
ment came he went on television 
with an uncompromising address to 
the nation. 

Effective surprise requires secrecy, 
and de Gaulle knows how to take 
care of that. He writes his speeches 
in longhand, with numerous correc- 
tions and changes and crossings out. 
(He never dictates.) Usually he pro- 
duces several versions before he is 
satisfied. He gives the written pages 
to his secretary, Mme. Jeanne Ma- 
trand. She types them and gives 
them back. There are no copies. 

When he works: on a speech, the 
intensity of his concentration and 
the power of his memory are such 
that he gives it by heart. Calling for 
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an end to the rebellion in Algiers, 
he spoke for nineteen minutes on 
television without glancing at a note. 
Apart from a_ few. insignificant 
changes, he had given the speech as 
written. 


A Stern Leisure 

When de Gaulle has put his work 
aside for the day, there is no going 
back to it. At the Elysée Palace, his 
working day usually runs from eight- 
thirty in the morning to about seven- 
thirty in the evening. After that, he 
may be disturbed only for something 
ol urgent importance, but few mem- 
bers of his staff are willing to check 
their definition of urgency against 
de Gaulle’s. 

Apart from occasional ceremonial 
sorties to theater openings, military 
balls, and the like, de Gaulle’s eve- 
nings follow a pattern. At eight 
o'clock he watches the _ television 
news program. After that comes din- 
ner, and then he relaxes with music, 
a deck of cards for solitaire, a book, 
or, if he has to, a dossier. Early 
last summer, he also wrote the sev- 
enth and last chapter of the third 
volume of his memoirs of the Sec- 
ond World War, the other six hav- 


ing been completed while he was 
out of office. In August, many of his 
nights were devoted to correcting the 
proofs. 

De Gaulle’s reading lies mainly in 
the fields of history, government, and 
biography, but he also reads philoso- 
phy, literary criticism, books on 








travel, and an occasional novel. His 
musical tastes are not abstruse, and 
it is a standing joke among some ol 
his aides that the only compositions 
he really likes are marches and the 
“Marseillaise.” However, thirty-two 
months as a prisoner of the Germans 
in the First World War gave him 
some liking for Wagner and Bee- 
thoven. 

Years ago, no_ catalogue of 
de Gaulle’s pastimes would have 
been complete without mention ol 
hunting. He has had to give it up 
because of the failing sight that re- 
cently led him to shatter a window 
with his head. He had not noticed 
that the window was closed. Now 
the only moderately strenuous ac- 
tivities left to him are walking and 
driving fast. When he tours, his con- 
voy usually moves between towns at 
about eighty-five miles an hour, and 
at least two escorting motorcycle po- 
licemen have been injured taking 
corners at high speed. As for walk- 
ing, he is restricted by the relatively 
small and effete grounds of the 
Elysée Palace. 


H' usED to do his walking in the 
, town of Colombey-les-Deux- 
Eglises, about 150 miles east of Paris, 
and in the woods nearby. There he 
owns a house, bought in the 1930's 
so that his invalid daughter Anne, 
who died in 1947, could enjoy fresh 
air. He is deeply devoted to her 
memory; royalties from his memoirs, 
in France and other countries, go to 
foundations for retarded children. 

De Gaulle chose the house also 
because of its location. The army 
commands he then seemed likely to 
get were in the east, at fortress cities 
like Metz, and he warited a place 
where he could spend a quiet week- 
end. The house still serves that pur- 
pose. He goes there for relaxation, to 
be able to work out of the limelight 
and free of interruption, preferably 
in the garden with its flower bed in 
the shape of his wartime symbol, the 
Cross of Lorraine. Here his wife is 
the great protector of his privacy. 

“Solitude,” he once said, “is my 
lot,” and this is no mere whim. He 
wrote years ago, “My own nature 
warns me and my experience has 
taught me that, when at the summit 
of events, a man can safeguard his 
time and his personality only by re- 
maining rather remote.” 
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A Plea to the President 


GOVERNOR G. MENNEN WILLIAMS 


"ges RIGHTS will certainly demand 

the attention of Congress during 
its present session. There are many 
steps Congress can—and I hope will 
—take to improve our national legis- 
lation in this field. But while Con- 
gress debates these improvements, I 
respectfully address a plea to the 
present Chief Executive of the Unit- 
ed States that he not use the slower 
processes of Congress as an excuse 
for delaying direct action in areas 
where he has authority to act right 
now. 

The unanimous findings of the bi- 
partisan Commission on Civil Rights, 
appointed by the 
President himself, contains an insist- 
ent plea for more effective Execu- 
tive leadership. And the President 
can act within his present authority 
in three ways: 

1. He can, in these last months of 


a commission 


his administration, issue the Execu-- 


tive order for equal opportunity in 
housing recommended by his com- 
mission. 

2. He can order full-scale action 
by the Department of Justice in 
those counties where the facts found 
by his commission indicate that Ne- 
gro citizens are being denied their 
right to vote. 

3. He can use the power of his 
office in molding public opinion and 
his considerable personal persuasive- 
ness to take to the people the case 
for compliance with the Constitu- 
tion in school desegregation. 
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The Vice-President also can play 
a role of great value in these areas. 
According to Earl Mazo’s recent bi- 
ography, Mr. Nixon has_partici- 
pated in most major administration 
decisions during the second term, 
and has become a strong man—in 
some respects, the strong man—in 
the administration. If this charac- 
terization is correct, the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s influence could be decisive for 
civil rights in 1960 if he so decided. 
Furthermore, Attorney General Wil- 
liam P. Rogers is known to be one 
of the Vice-President’s closest friends 
and undoubtedly gives great weight 
to his opinions. 


ee Executive action might 
cause a breakthrough in Con- 
gressional resistance to Federal in- 
tervention in civil rights. This re- 
sistance has been so _ formidable 
that the mild Civil Rights Act of 
1957 was the first civil-rights legis- 
lation passed in eighty-two years. 
The power of this resistance arises 
from a coalition of Southern Demo- 
crats who from conviction or for 
political survival are against all such 
Federal action, and Northern Re- 
publicans who put their conserva- 
tive economic aims ahead of their 
election promises on civil rights. 
There are signs that this coalition 
is beginning to crack. In the last 
session of Congress, the Republi- 
cans were unsuccessful when they 
tried to invoke it to defeat the hous- 


ing bill. They moved to attach a 
civil-rights rider to that measure, 
assuming that most non-Southern 
Democrats would vote with the Re- 
publicans in favor of such an amend- 
ment and that most Southern con- 


gressmen would vote with the 
Republicans against the whole bill. 
But in a remarkable demonstration 
of political maturity, the four Negro 
members of Congress dramatically 
led the Democratic majority in vot- 
ing against this hypocritical rider. 

Even this example, however, testi- 
fied to the ever-present possibilities 
of this conservative Republican- 
Southern Democratic coalition. Even 
the admission of Alaska and Ha- 
waii, whose representatives surely 
should be sensitive to the rights of 
Americans, still may not provide 
enough votes to enact necessary new 
legislation. The reasons are clear. 
Those who do not want further Fed- 
eral aid to schools and those who do 
not want any Negroes in white 
schools are naturally drawn togeth- 
er. Those who oppose Federal 
housing programs and those who 
fear Federal insistence upon equal 
opportunity in housing are ready 
allies. 

In other efforts to salvage meas- 
ures essential to the nation’s welfare, 
such as the school-construction bills, 
the problem of civil rights gets 
whiplashed by the unfortunate facts 
of Congressional life. 


Housing and the White House 
This is why so many of the findings 
and recommendations of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights are especial- 
ly encouraging for those of us who 
want to advance civil rights without 
sacrificing necessary positive pro- 
grams such as public housing and 
urban renewal. 

For example, in its study of the 
Constitution and of the laws in- 
volved, the commission concluded 
that in the field of housing there was 
no need for further Congressional 
action against racial discrimination. 
Federal housing programs, the com- 
mission held, are already subject to 
the Constitutional rule of equal pro- 
tection, or nondiscrimination. In fact, 
it was noted that a provision of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1870, still on 
the books, affirms this right to equal 
opportunity in housing. 

Nevertheless the commission con- 
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cluded that “While the fundamental 
legal principle is clear, Federal 
housing policies need to be better 
directed toward fulfilling the Con- 
stitutional and Congressional objec- 
tive of equal opportunity.” There- 
fore, it unanimously recommended 
that “the President issue an Execu- 
tive Order stating the Constitutional 
objective of equal opportunity in 
housing, directing all Federal agen- 
cies to shape their policies and 
practices to make the maximum 
contribution to the achievement of 
this goal.” 

In other words, the choice should 
not be between abandoning civil 
rights in housing or losing Congres- 
sional support for the housing bill. 
What is needed is action by the 
President. This is why I utter this 
plea now while Congress is begin- 
ning its deliberations. Since a giant 
stride forward can be taken by Ex- 
ecutive action alone, the President 
should not delay any further the 
issuance of the Executive order 
called for by the commission. 

Ironically, President Eisenhower 
many times in the past has expressly 
committed himself to action in the 
housing field. In his message to Con- 
gress on January 25, 1954, for in- 
stance, he said: 

“The administrative policies gov- 
erning the operations of the several 
housing agencies must be, and they 
will be, materially strengthened and 
augmented in order to assure equal 
opportunity for all of our citizens 
to acquire, within their means, good 
and well-located homes. We shall 
take steps to insure that families of 
minority groups displaced by urban 
redevelopment operations have a 
fair opportunity to acquire adequate 
housing; we shall prevent the dislo- 
cation of such families through the 
misuse of slum clearance programs, 
and we shall encourage adequate 
mortgage financing for the construc- 
tion of new housing for such fami- 
lies on good, well-located sites.” 

But in its recent recommendations, 
the President’s own Civil Rights 
Commission has found it necessary 
to recommend a specific Executive 
order. Moreover, the commission 
unanimously made four additional 
recommendations designed to end 
discrimination in particular Federal 
housing programs, all of which 
should be carried out within the 
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Executive Branch either by Presi- 
dential direction or by the initiative 
of agency heads. 


Enforce the Voting Laws 

Similarly, in the field of voting 
rights, the commission noted point- 
edly that “the new Federal powers 
provided by the Act of 1957 have 
not been thoroughly tested.” It re- 
ported that “nearly two years after 
passage of the Act, the Department 
of Justice had brought only three 
actions under its new powers to seek 
preventive civil relief, rather than 
criminal conviction, against any in- 
terference with the right to vote.” 

The commission concluded that 
these legal actions of the Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice “were disappointing in num- 
ber, nature, and results.” It indi- 
cated that the Attorney General 
should bring such civil suits under 
the 1957 act “in a larger number 
of districts where there are present- 
ly ‘reasonable grounds to believe’ 
that persons are being deprived of 
their right to vote.” 

The Justice Department’s relative 
inactivity in the field of voting 
rights is particularly difficult to un- 
derstand because this is another:area 
about which President Eisenhower 
at times has spoken with apparent 
emphasis. At a press conference in 
Washington on January 14, 1959, 
for instance, the President seemed 
to give first priority to protecting 
the right to vote: 

“So I would say first I would like 
to see the vote—this problem of 
voting—solved with the necessary, 
whatever laws may be necessary. . . . 
I'd like to see power more clear-cut 
to make certain that they can ex- 
amine into the difficulties about vot- 
ing, the bars to it, and to get some 
kind of procedures that will make 
this privilege stand so that it will 
not be violated. And if this is done 
it’s my belief that now voters them- 
selves, local voters, state voters, and 
national voters, will have a greater 
and finer opportunity to proceed 
with the, you might say the proper 
observance of their other rights.” 


ib Is TRUE, of course, that Attorney 
General Rogers has proposed legis- 
lation that could enable court-ap- 
pointed referees to certify the qualli- 
fications of voters who have been 


unable to register. This certification 
would apply to both state and na- 
tional elections, and the Attorney 
General’s plan in many ways goes 
beyond the commission’s legislative 
recommendations for dealing with 
the problem of local officials who 
refuse to function at all or refuse 
to register voters without discrim- 
ination. But here again, even in the 
absence of the proposed new legis- 
lation, the Civil Rights Division, by 
the direction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral or of the President, could and 
should take action right now, using 
fully and energetically all the pow 
ers already given by Congress. Com- 
missioner George M. Johnson, a 
Negro and a Republican, suggested 
that the Department of Justice 
should proceed forthwith to conduct 
full investigations under the 1957 
act in the sixteen Southern counties 
where the commission found a Ne- 
gro population majority to exist but 
where not a single Negro was regis- 
tered. If the President is too busy 
with foreign matters to urge the 
Attorney General to act, perhaps 
the matter could be assigned to the 
Vice-President to work out. The At- 
torney General’s new proposal is a 
good one, but progress need not be 
delayed while it is debated. 

In the past such Executive leader- 
ship has proved effective in othe) 
areas of civil rights. President Roose- 
velt’s wartime Fair Employment 
Practices Committee, established by 
Executive order, diminished racial 
job discrimination in the war effort. 
Discrimination in the armed forces 
was largely ended as a result of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Executive orde 
calling for equal opportunity fon 
all American servicemen. The Presi- 
dential committees on equal oppor- 
tunity and equal treatment in the 
fields of government contracts and 
government employment, — started 
by President Truman, have 
made some important contributions. 
Presidential initiative played a part 
in ending some of the most notorious 
forms of discrimination in the na- 
tion’s capital. 

In a modest way, I know at first 
hand the difference in time between 
direct Executive action and waiting 
for legislative action. Discrimination 
in the Michigan National Guard 
was abolished by my Executive order 
two years after I became governor 


also 
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of Michigan. It took six years, how- 
ever, to get an FEPC measure through 
the legislature. 


Old Pledges and a New Plea 

Ihe failure of the President to give 
the new leadership required, particu- 
larly since the Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1954, is all the more per- 
plexing in view of his own stressing 
of the importance of Presidential 
leadership in civil rights. 

This was a basic theme in the 
1952 Republican campaign. “I and 
this crusade,” he said in Los Angeles 
on October 9, 1952, “are for wiping 
out every inequality of opportunity. 
... We must have an administration 
in Washington whose example, con- 
tinuously exerted influence, constant 
study, and publicizing of all the 
lacts, will put and keep this prob- 
lem on the conscience of our peo- 
ple.” 

“There is discrimination,” he 
said in Harlem on October 25, 1952, 
and “This crusade is pledged to use 
every single item of leadership and 
influence it has to eliminate it. It 
intends to enforce the full Constitu- 
tion, not part of it.” 

“Much of the answer,” President 
Eisenhower told Congress on Feb- 
ruary 2, 1953, “lies in the power of 
fact, fully publicized; of persuasion, 
honestly pressed; and of conscience, 


justly aroused. . . . by the leadership 
of the Office of the President . . . we 
expect to make true and _ rapid 


progress in civil rights and equality 
of employment opportunity.” 

Likewise on January 9, 1959, he 
told Congress: 

“One of the fundamental concepts 
of our constitutional system is that 
it guarantees to every individual, 
regardless of race, religion, or na- 
tional origin, the equal protection 
of the laws. Those of us who are 
privileged to hold public office have 
a solemn obligation to make mean- 
ingful this inspiring objective. We 
can fulfill that obligation by our 
leadership in teaching, persuading, 
demonstrating, and in enforcing the 
law.” 


fies PRESIDENT frequentiy repeats 

that the problem of civil rights 
must be solved in the minds and 
hearts of men, that mere laws will 
not suffice, and that time is essential 
to work this out, 
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To this the President’s own Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, on which 
there is not a single liberal Northern 
Democrat, gives a pointed reply: “It 
is not time alone that helps but the 
constructive use of time.” To elimi- 
nate discrimination, the commis- 
sion concluded, “some dramatic and 
creative intervention by the leaders 
of our national life is necessary.” 

The President’s action in sending 
troops to Little Rock was certainly 
dramatic intervention but it was not 
creative. Aside from the one brief, 
half-hearted, ill-fated attempt to ne- 
gotiate with Governor Faubus, dur- 
ing a golfing holiday at Newport, 
there has been little Executive action 
to fill the gap between platitudes 
and bayonets. 

Would we not have been further 
along in the process of desegregation, 
would not the necessary human un- 
derstanding and compassion have 
been better evoked, had the Presi- 
dent seen fit to go himself into one 
of the troubled situations and ac- 
company a Negro child into school? 
Could he not have found ways to 
reach and appeal to the students, 
the teachers, the parents, and the 
surrounding community? 


No man is able to reach the minds 
and hearts of the American people 
like the President of the United 
States. What he says in words can 
be said louder in deeds—by Execu- 
tive orders, Cabinet directions, and 
direct and personal leadership. 


I WERE MAKING this plea to the 
President personally, I think I 
would phrase it this way: 

Mr. President, just as peace is 
the overriding issue everywhere in 
the world, so also the protection 
of civil rights is the number one 
domestic challenge to our preten- 
sions of democracy. 

Millions of Americans would echo 
in their hearts the cheers which 
greeted you during your recent trip 
to foreign lands if you became, in 
the words of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission, “inventive, creative and 
educational” in dealing with this 
last worst blight in our land. 

Mr. President, almost one hundred 
years ago another President took 
Executive action in civil rights and 
his deed inspired the world. 

You need not wait for Congress 
to define and broaden your authority. 
You can act now if you will. 


The Great Guessing Game 


THOMAS R. PHILLIPS, Brigadier General, U.S.A. (Ret.) 


IT AN ATTEMPT to restrain the cries 
of the spenders for more money 
and to calm the fears of those who 
are alarmed about the “missile gap,” 
Secretary of Defense Thomas S. 
Gates, Jr., recently explained that a 
“very significant” change had been 


_made in estimating future Soviet 


strength. “Heretofore,” he told the 
House Defense Appropriations sub- 
committee, “we have been giving you 
intelligence figures that have dealt 
with the theoretical Soviet capability. 
This is the first time that we have 
had an intelligence estimate that 
says: “This is what the Soviet Union 
probably will do.’ ” 

It has been estimated, most nota- 
bly by Gates’s predecessor Neil H. 
McElroy, that the Russians can pro- 
duce three times as many missiles as 
we in the near future, but Gates 
went on to say that although “The 


Soviets may enjoy at times a mod- 
erate numerical superiority during 
the next three years . . . this new 
intelligence estimate has narrowed 
the differences.” The McElroy esti- 
mate was on a basis of 600 Soviet 
ICBMs in 1962 to 200 of ours. 
Gates’s estimate for 1961 was also 
a three-to-one ratio, but the actual 
numbers were reduced to 150 So- 
viet missiles to our 50 (which prob- 
ably included 16 Polaris missiles). 
Gates admits that this “moderate 
numerical superiority” will be great- 
er in 1962, but it still is not as large 
in the new estimate as in the one 
used by McElroy. 

At a press conference held eight 
days after his appearance before 
the Congressional committee, in re- 
sponse to critical questioning Gates 
admitted that “this is a different 
set of rules, so to speak,” and he 
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confirmed that the new estimate 
gives more emphasis to the Russians’ 
intentions than to thejr capabilities. 

Gates was apparently not aware 
that exactly one year before, on Jan- 
uary 21, 1959, McElroy had testified 
before the same committee: “I think 
it would be very dangerous if we did 
not proceed on this basis [judging 
the opponent’s capabilities rather 
than his intentions]. I think it should 
be understood that from the stand- 
point of the Department of Defense, 
we are assuming, as I think we 
should assume, that they will have 
these numbers [of missiles] in being 
when the national intelligence esti- 
mate says that they could have it.” 


: ips NEW FORMULA Gates described 
is actually not new at all. By and 
large, our practice has always been 
to make an intelligence estimate that 
ended with a statement of the op- 
ponent’s probable intentions. This 
did not mean that you were trying 
to read his mind, but rather, from 
what you knew about his situation 
and about him, judging what he was 
most likely to do. The estimates that 
dealt with the opponent’s intentions 
came up with a single course of ac- 
tion aimed at counteracting them— 


and this was all, so it appeared, that’ 


the commander needed to worry 
about in making his own plans. 

It is obviously much more difficult 
to estimate the opponent's capabili- 
ties and plan your own actions so as 
to thwart any one of them that might 
endanger your force or plans, but 
that was the system used, with widely 
recognized success, by Napoleon. It 
was his invariable practice of elimi- 
nating chance that led Napoleon to 
write: “Chance remains always a 
mystery to mediocre spirits and be- 
comes a reality to superior men.” 

In the change in intellectual cli- 
mate that took place in the United 
States Army during the 1930's, the 
Command and General Staff College 
led a campaign to substitute capa- 
bilities for intentions as the basis of 
military intelligence evaluations. Un- 
der a few brilliant officers, notably 
Colonel Joseph A. (“Sandy’’) McAn- 
drew, all military dogma was ques- 
tioned, and innumerable historical 
examples were found to show the dis- 
astrous results of basing plans on 
presumed enemy intentions. Some of 
these examples were illustrated as 
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part of the school course and com- 
pared to the Napoleonic practice of 
considering all reasonable enemy 
capabilities. 

In a revision of the school texts 
in 1936, I was given the assignment 
of revising the intelligence estimat- 
ing methods to eliminate the use of 
enemy intentions and to substitute 
the capabilities system. This system 
was used at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College during the 1936- 


“ 


1937 school year and then was sched- 
uled for adoption by all Army 
schools. 

At the Infantry School, the new 
system was considered too complicat- 
ed. Brigadier General Walter C. 
Short, then commanding, stormed up 
to Fort Leavenworth and asserted 
that he would not use it at the 
Infantry School. Nobody could un- 
derstand it, he said. He preferred 
the old and simpler method of deter- 
mining (or guessing) the enemy’s 
intentions. I was called in to explain 
the method to him, but to no avail. 


Remember Pearl Harbor? 

The same General Short was the 
Army commander in the Hawaiian 
Islands in December, 1941. He de- 
duced the Japanese intentions in the 
Hawaiian Islands as sabotage and 
collected all the aircraft into a single 
close grouping, so that they could 
easily be guarded against sabotage. 
As a result, on December 7, 1941, 
Short did not worry about an attack 
and did not have his radar operating, 
nor did he have any reconnaissance 
aircraft out to look for the Japanese. 
The massed aircraft were a perfect 
target for the Japanese bombers and 
most of them were destroyed. Ad- 
miral Husband E. Kimmel had also 
decided that sabotage was the ene- 
my’s intention, and the fleet was 


- massed in Pearl Harbor for the week- 


end, another sitting duck. If Kimmel 
had been concerned about the Japa- 
nese capability of attacking Pearl 
Harbor, the fleet would have been 
dispersed over the ocean and _ his 


submarines and aircraft would have 
been reconnoitering hundreds of 
miles from Honolulu. 

But suppose you have more than 
an estimate to go on. Suppose that, 
through the use of spies or by 
other methods, you know the ene- 
my’s exact plans and orders. One 
difficulty, of course, is that he may 
change his mind. The commander 
of the German Second Army, oppos- 
ing French Fifth Army at Guise, 
made four completely different deci- 
sions, and issued orders to carry them 
out, between 5:30 p.m. August 27, 
1914, and 9:00 a.m. August 28. 

An instance from the Second 
World War is also instructive. After 
the battle for Tunisia had been won, 
the Allies decided to invade Italy 
via Sicily. To mislead the Germans, 
the British planted spurious plans 
on the body of a fictitious Royal Ma- 
rine courier and dropped the body 
into the water where it would be 
washed ashore in Spain. The Ger- 
mans were tricked by this apparently 
valid plan into spreading their de- 
fense across Europe, even to the ex- 
tent of removing warships from the 
Sicily area. The ruse made the inva- 
sion of Sicily relatively easy. 

The opposite of this case was the 
capture by the British of a German 
courier who had been forced down 
in the Netherlands in a fog and who 
carried plans for the German inva- 
sion of France through Belgium and 
Holland. Hitler, knowing that this 
plan had been captured, changed his 
plans and invaded across the Meuse 
and through France. The British and 
French, certain that the invasion 
would come through the _ historic 
route across the northern plains, con- 
centrated their armies to the north 
and were cut off from ‘France. So 
much for intentions, or what the 
opponent probably will do. He can 
change his mind overnight; and no 
matter how solid the information 
you may have today, it can be a trap 
tomorrow. 


{gos EXAMPLES of capabilities 
versus intentions as criteria in 
making estimates are from combat 
situations, but the same principles 
are applicable to the estimate of So- 
viet missile production. In hearings 
held last March, Senator Symington 
indicated that the estimate of Soviet 
(Continued on page 30) 
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As in all major problems in human af- 
fairs, there are two sides to the question 
of space: less space on earth to accom- 
modate its increasing population; more 
space in the universe to be revealed to 
man’s exploring mind. 


During the past month television view- 
ers saw both sides of the question fully 
exposed on CBS REPORTS. a new se- 
ries of network documentaries broad- 


cast in evening hours. 


Early in January, more than 13 million 
people witnessed a vivid analysis of the 
nation’s efforts to penetrate space, in- 
cluding a discussion of the issues of 
inter-service rivalry and the difficulties 
in obtaining scientists to work for the 
Government. The New York Times com- 
mented: “. . . ‘CBS Reports’ added an- 
other distinguished accomplishment to 
its series of journalistic undertakings.” 


Later in January almost 12 million 


Americans watched an expanded ver- 
sion of the notable broadcast “The Pop- 
ulation Explosion.” They saw the peo- 
ple of India living under conditions of 
poverty and hunger, and heard some of 
the diverse and often conflicting solu- 
tions offered by distinguished clergy- 
men, scientists and economists. Follow- 
ing the initial broadcast last November 
the New York Herald Tribune com- 
mented: “... it took CBS to make the 
big splash that got the whole thing out 
in the open.” And, as everyone knows, 
it has been a continuing subject of pub- 
lic interest and concern ever since. 


Next Monday, February 15, between 
7:30 and 8:30 pm EST, on this same 
series of broadcasts you can watch a 
fascinating on-the-scene report by Eric 
Sevareid, the noted CBS News corre- 
spondent, on Nigeria, symbol of a conti- 
nent aflame with the fever of freedom. 


On CBS REPORTS a television signal 
laden with information about the earth 
and its inhabitants, about the universe 
and its infinity, travels with the speed of 
light into the nation’s homes. People by 
the millions look and listen. Clearly a 
new way for them to understand and 
cope with the central problems of their 
existence is coming into its own. 


CBS TELEVISION NETWORK ‘Oo 





capabilities then being used was 
based on knowledge of factory space 
for the production of interconti- 
nental missiles which, according to 
our production experts, enabled the 
Soviet Union to produce fifty mis- 
siles a month, probably on a three- 
shift basis. 

Such a capacity could, of course, 
be depreciated by other estimates 
indicating, for example, that there 
was insufficient housing for a three- 
shift operation, or by doubts about 
the Russians’ capacity to manufac- 
ture some intricate components, such 
as guidance controls, at this rate. 
Or, it is possible that a high-ranking 
defector could have given the intel- 
ligence services information indicat- 
ing that it is the Soviets’ intention 
to follow the same policy as the 
United States and to limit the pro- 
duction of current missiles until im- 
provements in sight are adopted. 

This would appear to be an esti- 
mate of intentions that could be 
depended upon, particularly if it 
seemed to be confirmed by other in- 
formation. But defectors, as we have 
seen, are not to be trusted auto- 
matically. They may be “plants” to 
find out how our intelligence oper- 
ates and to give false information. 
The questioning of defectors and 
the evaluation of their reliability 
ordinarily takes six months or long- 
er. By the time the information has 
been incorporated into the over-all 
intelligence estimate, a year may 
have passed. Even if the defector’s 
information of intentions was valid 
when he left, plans could have been 
changed several times in the interval. 


tes DIE-HARDS, however, have never 
been convinced, and our intelli- 
gence estimates may list “if indica- 
tions justify a conclusion, the rela- 
tive probability of adoption of 
enemy capabilities.” In other words, 
if some estimator thinks the indica- 
tions justify a conclusion, and he 
lists a No. 1 probability of adoption, 
the estimate is right back to an esti- 
mate of intentions. 

Secretary Gates had only a brief 
briefing before he went before the 
Appropriations subcommittee. The 
complete estimate prepared by intel- 
ligence would have taken two hours 
to present to him. He got only fif- 
teen minutes’ worth. The complete 
estimate ended with a conclusion of 
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three or tour capabilities listed in 
order of priority. But in the con- 
densed fifteen-minute version the 
officer who was briefing Gates also 
condensed the conclusions and end- 
ed with only one most probable line 
of action. Gates has the reputation in 
the Pentagon of being somewhat 
supercilious about intelligence. Cer- 
tainly he was totally unprepared for 
the critical question his use of the 
opponent’s intentions brought from 
Congress and the press. In response 
to a question about intelligence at 
his press conference, Gates permitted 
himself to speak of “the intelligence 
business, all of which I’m not fa- 
miliar with, thank heaven.” 

An honorable and dedicated pub- 
lic servant who would not dream of 
distorting intelligence for political 
or budgetary purposes, Gates quite 


Britain Looks 


obviously believed, as President 
Eisenhower said in his press confer- 
ence on January 26: “We have better 
estimates than we have in the past 
in the field.” Allen W. Dulles, direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy, attempted to come to the rescue 
a few days later in an address before 
the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences 
in New York, saying: “In our esti- 
mates we generally stress capabilities 
in the early stages of Soviet weapons 
development and then, as more hard 
facts are available, we estimate their 
probable programming, sometimes 
referred to as intentions.’ But Gates 
is not yet off the hook. The President 
remarked in his press conference: 
“IT think Mr. Gates will find ways of 
clarifying exactly what he had—what 
he meant.” He should certainly be 
given every chance to do so. 





at Its Schools 


ALASTAIR BUCHAN 


[ MANY RESPECTS the postwar years 
have been for Britain what the 
New Deal years were for the United 
States: a period of rapid social 
change and of the extension of 
governmental responsibility, of argu- 
ment and introspection at home, 
and of a changing position abroad. 
The pattern of British life today, in 
everything from the demise of serv- 
ants for the middle class to the 
spread of supermarkets, household 
gadgets, and traffic jams, resembles 
the American to a degree that no 
one could have foreseen even ten 
years ago. And this remarkable trans- 
formation in the nature of an old 
and complex society has been accom- 
plished as much by the Conservative 
governments of the 1950’s as by the 
Labour government of the imme- 
diate postwar years. 

Britain’s New Deal has gone fast 
and far, but it has made much less 


headway in the field of education 
than in any other. To many thought- 
ful people this seems the reason why 
Britain, for all its prosperity, is now 
a less dynamic society than America 
or even some European countries. 
Therefore it is not surprising that 
a new official report on education 
called 15 to 18, compiled under the 
chairmanship of Sir Geoffrey Crow- 
ther, the former editor of the 
Economist, has become almost a 
best-seller. 

This is not to say that no reform 
of British education has been at- 
tempted in the postwar years, for 
the degrees of activity and of change 
have been very marked. At the uni- 
versities roughly eighty per cent of 
the students now come from the 
national education system  (i.e., 
from the state-maintained grammar 
schools), and only about twenty per 
cent from the “public” (i.e., private) 
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schools—the exact reverse of prewar 
days. The number of university 
students has doubled. There are 
more than twice as many children 
between the age of fourteen to 
fifteen at school as there were twenty 
years ago, and the extent of new 
school building is perhaps the most 
striking impression one _ receives 
when one travels through any 
medium-sized English town. 

Yet the contrast with other coun- 
tries is even more marked. Only six 
per cent of boys and girls over 
eighteen go to universities, a propor- 
tion that, according to a recent cal- 
culation, puts Britain twenty-fifth 
in a list of the world’s modern coun- 
tries, just ahead of Ireland and 
Turkey. Only thirteen per cent of 
the boys and eleven per cent of the 
girls in the country are still receiving 
full-time education at the age of 
seventeen. Nearly a third of the boys 
and half the girls between fifteen 
and seventeen are getting no educa- 
tion whatsoever, part-time or full- 
time, for the official school-leaving 
age has remained stuck at fifteen. 
Since the war, seventy-two per cent 
of Britain’s children have been 
shaking the dust of school from their 
feet and going into the labor market 
at this age, though, as one would 
imagine, among the children of the 
middle class the proportion is much 
smaller, in fact only twenty-five 
per cent. 


Sheep-and-Goats Thinking 


The real contrasts that remain 
between British and U.S. educa- 
tion are not based on the continued 
existence of Eton, Harrow, Winches- 
ter, and the so-called public-school 
system, for they have their counter- 
parts in Exeter, Groton, St. Paul’s, 
and hundreds of little private acad- 
emies throughout the nation. The 
real contrasts lie in the fundamental 
differences between the American 
high school and its British counter- 
parts: the comprehensive, the sec- 
ondary modern, and the grammar 
schools. 

The Crowther Report points out 
the purely quantitative difference in 
the number of children who stay at 
school until late in their teens: “The 
increase in numbers has to be 
achieved by persuasion without com- 
pulsion. . . . Other countries have 
achieved as much in about the same 
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time. In the United States, for in- 
stance, the legal compulsion to at- 
tend school (which usually begins a 
year later than in Britain) ends in 
most states on the 16th birthday, 
but two-thirds of the boys and girls 
are in fact at school eighteen months 
later. Roughly speaking, the stage of 
the journey that lies immediately 
ahead of us [in Britain] was accom- 
plished in America in the twenty 
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years between 1920 and 1940, during 
which the proportion of 17-year-olds 
who stayed at school and successfully 
completed the High School course 
rose from 17 per cent to 51 per 
cent.” 

This is an impressive contrast, and 
there has already been wide endorse- 
ment of the Crowther’s Report’s con- 
servative recommendations that the 
compulsory school-leaving age in 
Britain should be raised to sixteen 
in the next five to nine years (the 
valley between two population 
bulges), to be followed by a part- 
time system of education up to 
eighteen. 

There is a general sense of alarm 
at the facts that the Crowther Re- 
port has brought to light and corre- 
sponding agreement with its conclu- 
sion: “There seems to be no social 
injustice in our community at the 
present time more loudly crying out 
for reform than the conditions in 
which scores of thousands of our 
children are released into the labor 
market.” For not only is Britain 
falling behind the standards of other 
countries in this respect; it is also 
failing to provide the kind of young 
working population that can han- 
dle the technological processes and 
skills on which economic expansior 
depends. 

And yet it seems very unlikely that 
the over-all pattern of British educa- 








tion will ever become identical with 
that of the United States, for the 
British still look on the educational 
process as a selective rather than a 
comprehensive one. The number of 
openings for students in universities 
will be gradually expanded, as far 
as possible by the foundation of new 
universities rather than the expan- 
sion of the older ones, but I shall 
be surprised if I live to see twenty 
per cent admission, or one eighteen- 
year-old boy or girl in five attending 
universities. The kind of protest 
expressed in Jacques Barzun’s recent 
book The House of Intellect, against 
treating a university education as a 
right of every citizen instead of a 
privilege for those who can make use 
of it, finds a ready echo in Britain. 
This feeling in turn has a profound 
effect upon the structure of the 
schools, forcing a division between 
sheep and goats, between the bright 
and the not so bright, at an age that 
would horrify an American high- 
school principal. At present, with the 
fierce competition that exists for 
university admission, the British 
schoolboy, and still more his sister, 
has to start specializing very young, 
and it is one of the aims of the 
Crowther Report to obviate the 
necessity for doing so before the age 
of sixteen or seventeen. But the 
principle that at a certain point, 
whether it be fifteen, sixteen, or 
seventeen, the talented have a right 
to preferential treatment over the 
less talented is firmly embedded in 
the report and in the views of most 
British educators. 


im potitics has rarely been 
more dull than at present. With 
a buoyant economy, with fising em- 
ployment, with the appearance, if 
not the reality, of an international 
détente, there is little focus of debate 
except on the ever-sharpening crisis 
in Africa. But it may well be that 
the Labour Party, seemingly unable 
to close its ranks on other domestic 
issues, will make education the cen- 
ter of its domestic program of attack 
in the next few years. It is possible 
that it could make greater headway 
with this issue than with the stale 
economic controversies of recent 
years, and it is certain that the 
country would gain from a sharp- 
ened debate about the education of 
British youth. 
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The Prince on the Tightrope 


DENIS WARNER 


PNOMPENH 
A’ rHouGH Prince Norodom Siha- 
nouk of Cambodia freely admits 
that he determined his country’s 
foreign after talking with 
Jawaharlal Nehru, it is clear that 
the prince’s views on the nature and 
necessity of neutrality differ sume- 
what trom those of the Indian leader. 
“The interplay of American and 
Communist influence is really what 
makes Cambodia’s independence pos- 
sible,” Sihanouk told a group of 
Cambodian students in Paris last 
spring. And he went on to say: “II 
it were not for neutrality we would 
be overwhelmed by those nearest us. 
If we were to give up our friendship 
with the Communist bloc, the Reds 
would push us around and we would 
have to sacrifice real liberty by ad- 
hering to the western camp. If we 
were to give up our friendship with 
the western camp, the Communist 
powers nearest-us would trample on 
us and the West would not let them 
do this without a fight.” 

Most of Sihanouk’s major fears are 
implicit in this statement. He fears 
his neighbors, Thailand and South 
Vietnam. He fears that, having 
thrown off French colonialism, he 
may become an unequal partner in 
an alliance with the United States. 
He fears Communist China and 
Communist North Vietnam; and he 
fears that Cambodia may become an- 
other Laos, a battleground between 
East and West. By his recognition of 
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Communist China two years ago, 
Sihanouk seemed to have lost his 
balance in his delicate tightrope 
act. Buddhist Cambodians were able 
to read only the Chinese version 
of the Tibetan coup in their press, 
and even the ministry of informa- 
tion pushed an anti-American line. 
But instead of falling into the 
waiting arms of the Communists, 
Sihanouk today is whipping the 
Cambodian Communists back into 
line and making pointed comments 
about foreign Communists that will 
not escape the attention of his 
“friends” in Peking. 


A . THIRTY-EIGHT, Sihanouk is much 
more than prime minister. He 
is at once a feudal prince, the symbol 
of his country’s glorious past, the 
architect of its independence, and 
the creator of the modern Cambo- 


- dian state. To many Cambodians he 


reconciles the irreconcilable. He has 
a Cambodian wife, a Lao wife, a 
Eurasian wife (none of them regard- 
ed as official), and an unstated num- 
ber of concubines. He admits to 
thirty children. Small of stature and 
chubby, he has clear, dark eyes, a 
high, irritating voice, and the pleas- 
ant custom, as I discovered when I 
went to see him recently in the 
baroque royal palace, of offering his 
pre-noon visitor a brimming goblet 
of iced dry champagne. 

It does not take long to discover 
that he is much more than the play- 


boy prince. You can picture him 
easily enough as a saxophone player, 
but it’s hard to realize that he has 
had no formal education apart from 
a few years at a secondary school in 
Saigon. As he speaks about his 
struggle to raise the living standards 
of the Cambodian people, his diffi- 
culties with the Americans, and his 
worries about the Communists, he is 
lively, dramatic, and eminently well 
informed. 

All his life, people have underesti- 
mated him. He became king in 1941 
when the French, sizing up the ill- 
educated youth as pliable material, 
installed him on the throne in 
place of his uncle, Prince Moniret, 
the senior member of the royal fam- 
ily, who was regarded as too worldly- 
wise and anti-French. The French 
regretted this act for the next thir- 
teen years. Sihanouk bullied and 
badgered them into granting Cam- 
bodia its independence in 1953, a 
year before the Vietminh had forced 
their hand elsewhere in the former 
Indo-Chinese states. 

After winning independence, Siha- 
nouk abdicated in favor of his father, 
Norodom Suramarit, and set out 
to become a politician. Western ob- 
servers at that time were inclined 
to dismiss this act as typically rash 
and impetuous. On the contrary, 
it was extremely farsighted. Siha- 
nouk saw no future for Cambodian 
royalty if it stood apart from the in- 
evitable changes and political devel- 
opments that independence brought 
with it. Politics, he concluded, should 
not be left to the anti-monarchists 
but rather should be led by the 
monarchy itself. 

His Sangkhum (Popular Socialist 
Community) Party swept the field 
at the first election in 1955. Ever 
since, Sihanouk has moved in and 
out of the prime ministership as his 
mood, and the court astrologers, 
guide him. With the possible excep- 
tion of his mother and closest ad- 
viser, Queen Kossamak Nearikeak, 
there is no other Cambodian of 
comparable capacity. His seemingly 
temperamental withdrawals are usu- 
ally well-calculated political strata- 
gems. He is indispensable in the type 
of society he has created, and the 
inevitable demand that he should 
return to office serves merely to 
strengthen his hand. 

Though his movement about the 
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countryside is reminiscent of the 
travels of a Renaissance court, com- 
plete with courtesans, ministers, and 
diplomatic corps, Sihanouk com- 
mands a respect and following 
among the peasantry unique in 
Southeast Asia. From Peking he 
borrowed the idea of personally go- 
ing out to build roads and wells. 
He has now decreed that every Cam- 
bodian official should perform two 
weeks’ manual labor each year. 

Sihanouk angrily denies that he is 
sympathetic to the Communists. 
“Western newspapers call me the 
Red Prince,” he told me as he sipped 
his glass of champagne. “I’m not 
Red. I’m as much against Commu- 
nism as anyone in the western world. 
But I realize Communism has to be 
fought with the methods the Com- 
munists themselves use. I have 
copied some of these methods—in 
manual labor, for instance. You must 
make people realize you are doing 
things for them. We are doing it 
here in our way. The West ought to 
be doing it in its way. You must 
remember that the people will 
eventually decide the fate of the 
underdeveloped countries.” 

On that point there is no unan- 
imity among westerners in Pnom- 
penh. To many it still seems that 
Sihanouk has opened the country 
to the challenge of competitive co- 
existence on Communist terms and 
that Peking, not the people, will 
decide Cambodia’s fate. 


The Road to Sihanoukville 


Sihanouk’s dalliance with the Com- 
munists dates from his visits to 
Peking and Moscow in 1956. Chou 
En-lai returned the visit in Novem- 
ber of that year and set up an eco- 
nomic mission to administer the first 
grants of Chinese aid. While the 
United States maintained the Cam- 
bodian Army and police force and 
contributed about $32 million a year 
for small-scale economic projects, the 
Chinese embarked on a series of 
cheap projects with maximum im- 
mediate impact, including the con- 
struction of paper and plywood 
mills, a cement plant, and a textile 
mill. The Chinese Communists also 
began a campaign to establish con- 
trol over the economically impor- 
tant local Chinese community of 
about half a million. This long- 
range campaign began by eliminat- 
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ing Hong Kong as a channel for 
family remittances to China and 
ended by establishing,a tax described 
as a “contribution to the national 
cause,” through which the economic 
mission, and subsequently the Chi- 
nese Embassy, financed various spe- 
cial projects in Cambodia. 

These projects included subsidies 
to the Cambodian, Chinese, and 
Vietnamese newspapers and a cash 
distribution of between $600,000 and 
$700,000 to the fourteen provincial 
governors for any works they con- 
sidered desirable. Chou En-lai made 
a personal gift of a radio station to 
Sihanouk which, next to Radio 
Hanoi in North Vietnam, has the 
most powerful transmitter in South- 
east Asia. 

So far, Communist China has con- 
tributed about $28 million in aid to 
Cambodia compared with a total of 
$230 million by the United States. 
One single American project, a high- 
way connecting the capital with the 
new port of Sihanoukville, built with 
French aid, cost more than all the 
Chinese projects put together. In 
terms of winning friends and _ in- 
fluencing people, however, the Chi- 
nese are a long way in front. To 
many Cambodians even the Ameri- 
can highway is of dubious worth. 
The Communist propaganda that it 
has been built only to rush tanks 
and troops into the country in event 
of war has been quite effective. Some 
informed Cambodians claim that it 
is uneconomic to move rice, the prin- 
cipal export crop, by road and that, 
in any case, road transport would tie 
up the country’s entire fleet of trucks. 
After the United States handed over 
the road to the Cambodians last 
July, landslides and unexpected 
sinkings and shiftings of the high- 
way surface gave the Communists a 
basis for spreading stories that it was 
unsafe for travel and that the Ameri- 
cans had saddled the Cambodian 
government with a potentially dan- 
gerous white elephant. 

Sihanouk does not publicly sub- 
scribe to these stories, but his praise 
of the road is very faint. He told me 
that it was “good” aid, but not so 
good, he was quick to add, as the 
five-hundred-bed Russian hospital, 
built at a cost of $10 million, now 
rising on the edge of Pnompenh. 

Amid general doubts and confu- 
sion over the road, the Chinese made 





a telling psychological ofter to build 
a light railway connecting Pnom- 
penh with Sihanoukville to move 
the export rice crop more cheaply. 
The Chinese also offered to take 
over from the Americans the main- 
tenance, and from the French the 
training, of the 31,000-man Cam- 
bodian Army. They were anxious to 
provide two thousand technicians to 
help in rural districts, to increase 
rice production, to take Cambodians 
for training in Chinese technical 
schools, and to get a foothold in 
Cambodia’s own schools. Sihanouk 
rejected most of these propositions 
outright. He did not wish to see the 
Chinese meddling with the army or 
in the schools, and he has long been 
alert to Communist activities among 
the younger intellectuals, the school- 
masters and the teacher trainees. He 
did not like the idea of Chinese 
Communist cadres wandering about 
unsupervised in every district, and 
he is still hesitating about the rail- 
way. There is no doubt, however, 
that China, though it has never been 
less popular elsewhere in Southeast 


Asia, has succeeded in establishing a | 


Cambodian beachhead. Some hun- 
dreds of Chinese experts are scouring 
the country for oil, coal, and iron. 
Others are working on simple irri- 
gation schemes and small projects 
that bring them into direct and 
friendly contact with the Cambodian 
people. Moreover, the flow of Chi- 
nese goods into Cambodia has em- 
phasized China’s growing industrial 
capacity, a point of some signifi- 
cance in an underdeveloped country. 

Sihanouk’s own impetuosity has 
not always been free of anti-western 
overtones. His recognition of Com- 
munist China in 1958 was primarily 
a gesture of protest against the West, 
calculated to annoy his Thai and 
South Vietnamese neighbors with 
whom he was quarreling. It was also 
a warning to the whole Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization that neu- 
tralist Cambodia could count on a 
big brother if its neighbors persisted 
in unfriendly acts. 


No Safety Net Below 

To Sihanouk this is all part of the 
tightrope act. For the moment he 
has passed through the anti-sEATO 
phase and is now devoting himself 
to giving the Communists a drub- 
bing. Last August he began a series 
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of anti-Communist articles in the 
French-language newspaper Réalités 
Cambodgiénnes, and took the lead 
in establishing a new Khmer-lan- 
guage newspaper, Nationalist, in 
which on September 26 he de- 
nounced the pro-Communist press as 
traitorous. Accusing the Cambodian 
Communists of taking money and 
yders from unnamed but obvious 
powers, Sihanouk added that if they 
didn’t, then they surely possessed 
“the clairvovance of Buddha.” 
< ‘Toa point these capricious about- 
faces have proved successful. Cam- 
bodia has preserved its independ- 
ence; it has made steady economic 
progress; and it has so far avoided 
the open and sometimes armed in- 
surrection that has occurred in Laos. 
In evaluating the significance of all 
this, however, there are several im- 
portant points to be borne in mind. 
The first is that Laos and South 
Vietnam both serve as buffer areas 
for Cambodia, shielding it and pro- 
tecting it from indirect aggression 
of the type that Laos has suffered. A 
second point is that Sihanouk’s Cam- 
bodia is scarcely a model for other 
small and underdeveloped states to 
follow. The black market is an open 
Corruption has reached 
such lengths that Sihanouk in his 
Paris speech even declared that a 
rebel, Sam Sary, his former friend 
and onetime ambassador to London, 
had once bought the position of sec- 
retary-general of Sihanouk’s own 
Sangkhum Party. 


scandal. 


| bine rHE CRY that all must rally 


to the throne, Sihanouk has 
presented the Cambodian people 
with a comparatively benign and, 
for a time at least, tolerable régime. 
Since independence the school popu- 


lation has increased from 50,000 to . 


500,000; the new Russian hospital, 
the Chinese factories, and even the 
(American road are powerful symbols; 
and Sihanouk’s preoccupation with 
ancient quarrels across the Thai and 
Vietnamese borders serves to main- 
tain the loyalty of the army and the 
peasantry. 

As long as Sihanouk is able to 
continue the astonishing — balanc- 
ing act he has chosen to perform, 
Cambodia may survive. But as he 
would be the first to admit, it’s a 
tricky business and there is no safety 
net below. 
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Home Is Where You Park It 


VIRGINIA HELD 


ig 1946 William B. MacDonald, 
Jr., president of the Mid-States 
Corporation, got to thinking that 
the word “trailer” had a disagree- 
ably negative connotation, as some- 
thing you dragged along behind you. 
He decided to call his products 
“mobile homes.” Since then, all resi- 
dences on wheels have been getting 
longer and longer, as well as some- 
what wider, and there has been a 
boom in Mr. MacDonald’s business 
and that of the more than two hun- 
dred other manufacturers of what 
used to be called trailers. 

Only sixteen thousand trailers 
were turned out in 1940; now 
Americans are able to choose from 
about ten times that many. Thirteen 
of every hundred people who bought 
homes in 1958 bought mobile ones, 
and twenty per cent of all 
the housing units built in the United 
States may be on wheels. The most 
favored locations in which to anchor 
mobile homes are Florida and South- 
ern California, but cities and rural 
communities throughout the nation 
are increasingly dotted with them. 


soon 


Immobility on Wheels 

The operator of a New Jersey trailer 
court I inspected, which was full to 
capacity with 120 mobile homes, had 
just invested $112,000 for additional 
land. The operators of mobile-home 
courts are doing very well, he 
told me contentedly. In his court, 
which is in the Garden State’s heavy- 
scented industrial heartland _ less 
than half an hour from midtown 
Manhattan, the mobile-home owner 
can get, for thirty-six dollars a 
month, a tiny plot of land on which 


to park his trailer a hundred yards 
or so from a railroad track, with 
a fine view of old factories and ware- 
houses. For each plot, the trailer 
court has brought in city gas and 
electricity, city water, telephone 
hookups, and a sewer system to 
which the mobile-home owner can 
plug in his facilities. The manage- 
ment provides topsoil and a few 
trees, but the tenants plant and 
tend their own flowers and grass in 
the little spaces of earth between the 
pavement. The court is cozy; trailers 
are twelve to fifteen feet apart. 

The actual mobility of the mobile 
home dwellers at the court I visited 
is not great. The turnover, except 
among the people with travel trail- 
ers who stop for a night or two, is 
less than five per cent a year. People 
live here just as if they were living 
in apartments (where the turnover is 
often higher) and most of them have 
no intention of moving on. 

Moving a mobile home is not such 
a simple matter anyway. A trailer 
more than thirty-five feet long and 
eight feet wide has to.be towed by a 
truck with a permit obtained from 
every state through which it is to 
travel. To hire a mover to pull a 
mobile home forty-six feet long from 
New York to Jacksonville costs 
about $450—about a hundred dollars 
more than it would cost to move all 
one’s belongings from an apartment 
of comparable size. In a trailer park 
for retired people in Florida, many 
of the residents of mobile homes 
keep smaller travel trailers which 
they can tow behind the family car 
when they want to go on trips. 

Prospective buyers of mobile 
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homes can now choose from models 
costing about $3,500 (travel trailers 
without much equipment can be 
considerably less) all the way up toa 
special unit with a swimming pool 
on the roof and a price tag of $50,- 
000. Many models have two or three 
bedrooms. A typical new mobile 
home I looked at was ten feet wide 
(the maximum allowed in most 
states) and fifty feet long, and cost 
$7,400 for living room, kitchen, 
bathroom, and double bedroom, 
complete with furniture and appli- 
ances. In the living room were a 
brown-and-yellow sofa with silver 
streaks, an orange chair, aqua pil- 
lows, tan draperies studded with 
brown and orange squares and 
shapes, and even a fake fireplace 
with electric-bulb flames. The ad- 
joining kitchen had all-pink appli- 
ances and a gilded dinette set. Among 
enthusiasts, incidentally, “mobile” is 
pronounced to rhyme with “noble.” 

Most of the trailer-court tenants 
I talked with are enthusiastic. “I'll 
never live in anything else again,” 
said the young wife of a bank guard, 
sitting under her mauve-and-white 
aluminum awning attachment. “We 
moved here from a five-room apart- 
ment and I feel I have more space 
now. We looked around and this 
seemed like the best place to live 
for the money.” 

A former kindergarten teacher, 
wife of the owner of a construction 
business, saw the economic picture 
somewhat differently. With two 
small children, they find use for 
every square inch of their forty-six- 
foot-by-eight-foot quarters. “You 
shouldn't get the idea, which I find 
a lot of people have, that living in 
a trailer is cheap,” she said. “For the 
five years in which we have to pay 
off the trailer, it costs us $130 a 
month to live here. After that it will 
be around $70, including gas, elec- 
tricity, and so forth.” 


ie GREATEST PROBLEM facing the 


mobile-home industry is land 
space. Zoning restrictions are a con- 
stant harassment, and community 
feeling against colonies of house 
trailers is often intense. Much of this 
stems from the days when the people 
living in trailers were mainly root- 
less, poorly paid laborers. The aver- 
age income of the family on wheels 
today is $5,300, but a mobile home, 
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alone or in a trailer park, is still far 
from being an aesthetic addition to 
any community. — 

Advertisements and publicity pic- 
tures show mobile homes in as 
homey a setting as possible: elabo- 
rate steps with iron railings lead up 
to the door, flowers and shrubs grow 
profusely around the base to hide 
the wheels and air space, and some- 
times the manufacturers put a gent- 
ly sloping little roof over the center 
third of the trailer. Inside, a mobile 
home can be as attractive and com- 
fortable as a small house, but the 
fact remains that from the outside 
it simply looks like a trailer. It is an 
extended box with slanting ends or 
egg-shaped sides, and it usually has 
a pair of bold red stripes or a giant 
aqua arrow running across and up it 
as well. 

“A few manufacturers have tried 
selling mobile homes that looked 
more like houses, but the things just 
don’t sell,” a mobile-home dealer 
told me; “the customers seem to 
like the gaudy colors and stream- 
lined styling.” 


The Practical Adventurers 
Why are trailers so popular? A 
mobile-home executive with an of- 
fice full of piped-in music told me 
that there are four main groups of 
people living in houses on wheels: 
There are the skilled migratory 
workers like carpenters, electricians, 
and engineers, who set up factories 
or missile bases and then move on— 
this is the largest group; there are 
career servicemen with families who 
may have to move to new bases 
where housing is inadequate; there 
are retired people who may want to 
spend part of the year in a warm 
climate; and there are people vaca- 
tioning with small travel trailers. 
The average mobile-home owner 
moves every twenty-seven months; 
the average mobile home costs 
$5,500, and provides adequate fur- 
nished housing more cheaply than 
any other available in many areas. 
Still, though practical considerations 
explain much of the popularity of 
mobile homes, they don’t quite tell 
the whole story. Many people are 
buying trailers which are not cheap- 
er than an apartment, which are less 
attractive than a house, and which 
they often have no intention of mov- 


ing. 


For one thing, there seems to be 
something about living in a trailer 
that makes those who do feel a 
bit adventurous and draws them to- 
gether. A former California rancher 
with a gentle voice, kindly eyes, and 
a painted sport shirt was touring the 
country with his wife in a twenty- 
six-foot trailer. He said they had 
only to pull up in a park and neigh- 
bors would come with flowers or 
berries, and in no time at all they 
would have a new set of friends— 
engineers, doctors, schoolteachers, all 
sorts of people; he had in his pocket 
the addresses of dozens he was going 
to write to. 

“You don’t find this kind of socia- 
bility anywhere else, except maybe 
among campers,” he said, “and a 
trailer is so much more comfortable. 
Come inside ours, and you'll want to 
live in one too.” 


a of this feeling extends from 
those who actually travel in trail- 
ers to those who just live in them, 
and this is one of the main attrac- 
tions of this form of housing for 
retired people. Then there is the 
fact that a mobile home offers the 
satisfaction of ownership without as 
many responsibilities as a house; the 
trailer-court operator takes over 
many of the worries, and often pro- 
vides shuffleboard, movies, and sup- 
per parties into the bargain. 

“But most of all,” said the busi- 
nessman who had made a success ol 
anticipating the growing demand for 
trailer-park space, ‘a mobile home 
gives people the feeling of being 
able to move if they want to. If they 
don’t know where they want to live, 
or where the best job- will turn up, 
or where they want to retire to, they 
buy a mobile home with the idea 
that they can always pick up and go 
somewhere else. It lets them think 
they’re not tied down. Usually they 
stay right where they are, but the 
trailer makes them feel they don’t 
have to make up their minds, or stay 
where they don’t seem to count.” 
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The Hollow Miracle 


Notes on the German Language 


GEORGE 


a postwar Germany is a mir- 
“4 acle. But it is a very queer mir 
acle. There is a superb trenzy of lite 


on the surface; but at the heart, 
there is a queer stillness. Go there: 
look away for a moment from the 
marvel of the production lines; close 
your ears momentarily to the rush of 
the motors. 

The thing that has gone dead is 
the German language. Open the 
daily papers, the magazines, the 
flood of popular and learned books 
pouring off the new printing presses; 
go to hear a new German play; 
listen to the language as it is spoken 
over the radio or in the Bundestag. 
It is no longer the language of 
Goethe, Heine, and Nietzsche. It is 
not even that of Thomas Mann. 
Something immensely destructive 
has happened to it. It makes noise. 
It even communicates, but it creates 
no sense of communion. 

Languages are living organisms. 
Infinitely complex, but organisms 
nevertheless. They have in them a 
certain life force, and certain powers 
of absorption and growth. But they 
can decay and they can die. 

A language shows that it has in it 
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the germ of dissolution in several 
ways. Actions of the mind that were 
once spontaneous become mechani- 
cal, frozen habits (dead metaphors, 
stock similes, slogans). Words grow 
longer and more ambiguous. Instead 
of style, there is rhetoric. Instead of 
precise common usage, there is jar- 
gon. Foreign roots and borrowings 
are no longer absorbed into the 
blood stream of the native tongue. 
They are merely swallowed and re- 
main an alien intrusion. All these 
technical failures accumulate to the 
essential failure: the language no 
longer sharpens thought but blurs 
it. Instead of charging every expres- 
sion with the greatest available en- 
ergy and directness, it loosens and 
disperses the intensity of feeling. 
The language is no longer adven- 
ture (and a live language is the high- 
est adventure of which the human 
brain is capable). In short, the lan- 
guage is no longer lived; it is merely 
spoken. 

That condition can last for a very 
long time (observe how Latin re- 
mained in use long after the springs 
of life in Roman civilization had run 
dry). But where it has happened, 


something essential in a civilization 
will not recover. And it has hap- 
pened in Germany. That is why 
there is at the center of the miracle 
of Germany’s material resurrection 
such a profound deadness of spirit, 
such an inescapable sense of trivial- 
ity and dissimulation. 


_ brought death to the Ger- 
man language? That is a fasci- 
nating and complicated piece of 
history. It begins with the paradoxi- 
cal fact that German was most alive 
before there was a unified German 
state. The poetic genius of Luther, 
Goethe, Schiller, Kleist, Heine, and 
in part that of Nietzsche, predates 
the establishment of the German na- 
tion. The masters of German prose 
and poetry were men not caught up 
in the dynamism of Prussian-Ger- 
manic national consciousness as it 
developed after the foundation of 
modern Germany in 1870. They 
were, like Goethe, citizens of Europe, 
living in princely states too petty to 
solicit the emotions of nationalism. 
Or, like Heine and Nietzsche, they 
wrote from outside Germany. And 
this has remained true of the finest of 
German literature even in recent 
times. Kafka wrote in Prague, Rilke 
in Prague, Paris, and Duino. 

The official language and _litera- 
ture of Bismarck’s Germany already 
had in them the elements of dissolu- 
tion. It is the golden age of the mili- 
tant historians, of the philologists 
and the incomprehensible metaphy- 
sicians. These mandarins of the new 
Prussian empire produced that fear- 
ful composite of grammatical inge- 
nuity and humorlessness which made 
the word “Germanic” an equivalent 
for dead weight. Those who escaped 
the Prussianizing of the language 
were the mutineers and the exiles, 
like those Jews who founded a 
brilliant journalistic tradition, or 
Nietzsche, who wrote from abroad. 

For to the academicism and pon- 
derousness of German as it was writ- 
ten by the pillars of learning and so- 
ciety between 1870 and the First 
World War, the imperial régime 
added its own gifts of pomp and mys- 
tification. The “Potsdam style” prac- 
ticed in the chancelleries and bu- 
reaucracy of the new empire was a 
mixture of grossness (“the honest 
speech of soldiers”) and high flights 
of romantic grandeur (the Wagne- 
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rian note). Thus university, official- 
dom, army, and court combined to 
drill into the German language hab- 
its no less dangerous than those they 
drilled into the German people: a 
terrible weakness for slogans and 
pompous clichés (Lebensraum, “the 
yellow peril,” “the Nordic virtues”) ; 
an automatic reverence before the 
long word or the loud voice; a fatal 
taste for saccharine pathos (Gemit- 
lichkeit) beneath which to conceal 
any amount of rawness or deception. 
In this drill, the justly renowned 
school of German philology played 
a curious and complex role. Philol- 
ogy places words in a context of old- 
er or related words, not in that of 
moral purpose and conduct. It gives 
to language formality, not form. It 
cannot be a mere accident that the 
essentially philological structure ol 
German education yielded such loy- 
a! servants to Prussia and the Nazi 
Reich. The finest record of how the 
drill call of the classroom led to that 
of the barracks is contained in the 
novels of Heinrich Mann, particu- 
larly in Der Untertan. 


oe the soldiers marched off to 
the 1914 war, so did the words. 


The surviving soldiers came back, 
four years later, harrowed and 
beaten. In a real sense, the words 
did not. They remained at the front 
and built between the German mind 
und the facts a wall of myth. They 
launched the first of those big lies on 
which so much of modern Germany 
has been nurtured: the lie of “the 
stab in the back.” The heroic Ger- 
man armies had not been defeated; 
they had been stabbed in the back 
by “traitors, degenerates, and Bol- 
sheviks.” The Treaty of Versailles 
was not an awkward attempt by a 
ravaged Europe to pick up some of 
the pieces but a scheme of cruel ven- 
geance imposed on Germany by its 
greedy foes. The responsibility for 
unleashing war lay with Russia or 
Austria or the colonial machinations 
of “perfidious England,” not with 
Prussian Germany. 

There were many Germans who 
knew that these were myths and who 
knew something of the part that 
German militarism and race arro- 
gance had played in bringing on the 
holocaust. They said so in the po- 
litical cabarets of the 1920’s, in the 
experimental theater of Brecht, in 
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the writings of the Mann brothers, 
in the graphic art of Kathe Kollwitz 
and George Grosz. The German lan- 
guage leapt to life as it had not 
done since the Junkers and the phi- 
lologists had taken command of it. 
It was a brilliant, mutinous period. 
Brecht gave back to German prose 
its Lutheran simplicity and Thomas 
Mann brought into his style the 
supple, luminous elegance of the 
classic and Mediterranean tradition. 
These years, 1920-1930, were the anni 
mirabiles of the modern German 
spirit. Rilke composed the Duino 
Elegies and the Sonnets to Orpheus 
in 1922, giving to German verse 
a wing stroke and music it had not 
known since Hélderlin. The Magic 
Mountain appeared in 1924, Katka’s 
Castle in 1926. The Three-Penny 
Opera had its premiere in 1928, and 
in 1930 the German cinema_ pro- 
duced The Blue Angel. The same 
vear appeared the first volume of 
Robert Musil’s strange and vast med- 
itation on the decline of western 
values, The Man Without Qualities. 
During this glorious decade, Ger- 
man literature and art shared in that 
great surge of the western imagina- 
tion which encompassed Faulkner, 
Hemingway, Joyce, Eliot, Proust, 
D. H. Lawrence, Picasso, Schénberg, 
and Stravinsky. 

But it was a brief noontime. The 
obscurantism and hatreds built into 
the German temper since 1870 were 
too deep-rooted. In an uncannily 
prophetic “Letter from Germany,” 
Lawrence noted how “the. old, 


bristling, savage spirit has set in.” 
He saw the country turning away 
“from contact with western Europe, 
ebbing to the deserts of the east.” 
Brecht, Kafka, and Thomas Mann 
did not succeed in mastering their 
own culture, in imposing on it the 
humane sobriety of their talent. 


They found themselves first the ec- 
centrics, then the hunted. New lin- 
guists were at hand to make of the 
German language a political weapon 
more total and effective than any 
history had known, and to degrade 
the dignity of human speech to the 
level of baying wolves. 


KF LET US KEEP one fact clearly 
in mind: the German language 
was not innocent of the horrors of 
Nazism. It is not merely that a Hit- 
ler, a Goebbels, and a Himmler hap- 
pened to speak German. Nazism 
found in the language precisely what 
it needed to give voice to its savage- 
ry. Hitler heard inside his native 
tongue the latent hysteria, the con- 
fusion, the quality of hypnotic trance, 
He plunged unerringly into the un- 
dergrowth of language, into those 
zones of darkness and outcry which 
are the infancy of articulate speech, 
and which come belore words have 
grown mellow and provisional to the 
touch of the mind. He sensed in 
German another music than that of 
Goethe, Heine, and Mann; a rasp- 
ing cadence, half nebulous jargon, 
half obscenity. And instead of turn- 
ing away in nauseated disbelief, the 
German people gave massive echo to 
the man’s bellowing. It bellowed 
back out of a million throats and 
smashed-down boots. A Hitler would 
have found reservoirs of venom and 
moral illiteracy in any language. But 
by virtue of recent history, they 
were nowhere else so ready and so 
near the very surface of common 
speech. A language in which one 
can write a “Horst Wessel Lied” 
is ready to give hell a native tongue. 
(How should the word “spritzen” re- 
cover a sane meaning after having 
signified to millions the “spurting” 
of Jewish blood from knife points?) 

And that is what happened under 
the Reich. Not silence or evasion, 
but an immense outpouring of pre- 
cise, serviceable words. It one 
of the peculiar horrors of the Nazi 
era that all that happened was re- 
corded, catalogued, chronicled, set 
down; that words were committed to 
saying things no human mouth 
should ever have said and no paper 
made by man should ever have been 
inscribed with. It is nauseating and 
nearly unbearable to recall what 
was wrought and spoken, but one 
must. In the Gestapo cellars, stenog- 
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raphers (usually women) took down 
carefully the noises of fear and ag- 
ony wrenched, burned, or beaten out 
of the human voice. The tortures 
and experiments carried out on live 
beings at Belsen and Matthausen 
were exactly recorded. The regula- 
tions governing the number of blows 
to be meted out on the flogging 
blocks at Dachau were set down in 
writing. When Polish rabbis were 
compelled to shovel out open la- 
trines with their hands and mouths, 
there were German officers there to 
record the fact, to photograph it, 
and to label the photographs. When 
the SS elite guards separated moth- 
ers from children at the entrance to 
the death camps, they did not pro- 
ceed in silence. They proclaimed the 
imminent horrors in loud jeers: 
“Heida, heida, juchheisassa, Scheiss- 
ruden in den Schornstein!” 

The unspeakable being said, over 
and over, for twelve years. The un- 
thinkable being written down, in- 
dexed, filed for reference. The men 
who poured quicklime down the 
openings of the sewers in Warsaw to 
kill the living and stifle the stink of 
the dead wrote home about it. They 
spoke of having to “liquidate ver- 
min.” In letters asking for family 
snapshots or sending season’s greet- 
ings. Silent night, holy night, Gemiit- 
lichkeit. A language being used to 
run hell, getting the habits of hell 
into its syntax. Being used to destroy 
what there is in man of man and to 
restore to governance what there is 
of beast. Gradually, words lost their 
meaning and acquired 
nightmarish definitions. Jude, Pole, 
Russe came to mean two-legged lice, 
putrid vermin which good Aryans 
must squash, as a party manual said, 
“like roaches on a dirty wall.” “Final 
solution,” endgiiltige Lésung, came to 
signify the death of six million hu- 
man beings in gas ovens. 


original 


: ie LANGUAGE infected not 
only with these great bestialities. 
It was called upon to enforce innu- 
merable falsehoods, to persuade the 
Germans that the war was just and 
everywhere victorious. As defeat be- 
gan closing in on the thousand-year 
Reich, the lies thickened to a con- 
stant snowdrift. The language was 
turned upside down to say “light” 
where there was blackness and “vic- 
tory” where there was disaster. Gott- 
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fried Benn, one of the lew decent 
writers to stay inside Nazi Germany, 
noted some of the new definitions 
from the dictionary of Hitler Ger- 
man: 

“In December 1943, that is to say 
at a time when the Russians had 
driven us before them for 1,500 kilo- 
meters, and had pierced our front 
in a dozen places, a first lieutenant, 
small as a hummingbird and gentle 
as a puppy, remarked: “The main 
thing is that the swine are not break- 
ing through.’ ‘Break through,’ ‘roll 
back,’ ‘clean up,’ ‘flexible, fluid lines 
of combat’—what positive and nega- 
tive power such words have; they 
can bluff or they can conceal. Stalin- 
grad—a tragic accident. The defeat 
of the U-boats—a small, accidental 
technical discovery by the British. 
Montgomery chasing Rommel 4,000 
kilometers from El Alamein to 
Naples—treason of the Badoglio 


clique.” 


And as the circle of vengeance 
closed in on Germany, this snow- 
drift of lies thickened to a frantic 
blizzard. Over the radio, between the 
interruptions caused by air-raid 
warnings, Goebbels’s voice assured 
the German people that “titanic 
secret weapons” were about to be 
launched. On one of the very last 
days of Gétterdammerung, Hitler 
came out of his bunker to inspect a 
row of ashen-faced fifteen-year-old 
boys recruited for a last-ditch defense 
of Berlin. The order of the day 


spoke of “volunteers” and elite units 
gathered invincibly around the 
Fiihrer. The nightmare fizzled out 
on a shameless lie. The Herrenvolk 
was solemnly told that Hitler was in 
the front-line trenches, defending 
the heart of his capital against the 
Red beasts. Actually, the buffoon lay 
dead with his mistress, deep in the 
safety of his concrete lair. 


a have great reserves of 
life. They can absorb masses of 
hysteria, illiteracy, and cheapness 
(George Orwell showed how English 
is doing so today). But there comes 
a breaking point. Use a language to 
conceive, organize, and justify Belsen; 
use it to make out specifications for 
gas ovens; use it to dehumanize man 
during twelve years of calculated bes- 
tiality. Something will happen to it. 
Make of words what Hitler and 
Goebbels and the hundred thousand 
Untersturmfiihrer made: conveyors 
of terror and falsehood. Something 
will happen to the words. Something 
of the lies and sadism will settle in 
the marrow of the language. Imper- 
ceptibly at first, like the poisons of 
radiation sifting silently into the 
bone. But the cancer will begin, and 
the deep-set destruction. The lan- 
guage will no longer grow and 
freshen. It will no longer perform, 
quite as well as it used to, its two 
principal functions: the conveyance 
of humane order which we call law, 
and the communication of the quick 
of the human spirit which we call 
grace. In an anguished note in his 
diary for 1940, Klaus Mann observed 
that he could no longer read new 
German books: “Can it be that Hit- 
ler has polluted the language of 
Nietzsche and HG6lderlin?” It can. 

But what happened to those who 
are the guardians of a language, the 
keepers of its conscience? What hap- 
pened to the German writers? A 
number were killed in the concen- 
tration camps; others, such as Walter 
Benjamin, killed themselves before 
the Gestapo could get at them to 
obliterate what little there is in a 
man of God’s image. But the major 
writers went into exile. The best 
playwrights: Brecht and Zuckmayer. 
The most important novelists: 
Thomas Mann, Werfel, Feuchtwang- 
er, Heinrich Mann, Stefan Zweig, 
Hermann Broch. 

This exodus is of the first impor- 
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tance if we are to understand what 
has happened to the German lan- 
guage and to the soul of which it is 
the voice. Some of these writers fled 
for their lives, being Jews or Marxists 
or otherwise “undesirable vermin.” 
But many could have stayed as hon- 
ored Aryan guests of the régime. The 
Nazis were only too anxious to secure 
the luster of Thomas Mann’s pres- 
ence and the prestige that mere pres- 
ence would have given to the cul- 
tural life of the Reich. But Mann 
would not stay. And the reason was 
that he knew exactly what was being 
done to the German language and 
that he felt that only in exile might 
that language be kept from final 
ruin. When he emigrated, the syco- 
phantic academics of the University 
of Bonn deprived him of his honor- 
ary doctorate. In his famous open 
letter to the dean, Mann explained 
how a man using German to commu- 
nicate truth or humane values could 
not remain in Hitler’s Reich: 

“The mystery of language is a 
great one; the responsibility for a 
language and for its purity is of 
a symbolic and spiritual kind; this 
responsibility does not have merely 
an aesthetic sense. The responsibility 
for language is, in essence, human 
responsibility. . . . Should a German 
writer, made responsible through his 
habitual use of language, remain 
silent, quite silent, in the face of all 
the irreparable evil which has been 
committed daily, and is being com- 
mitted in my country, against body, 
soul and spirit, against justice and 
truth, against men and man?” 

Mann was right, of course. But the 
cost of such integrity is immense for 
a writer. 


tps GERMAN WRITERS suftered dif- 
ferent degrees of deprivation and 
reacted in different ways. A very few 
were fortunate enough to find asy- 
lum in Switzerland, where they could 
remain inside the living stream of 
their own tongue. Others, like Wer- 


fel, Feuchtwanger, and Heinrich 
Mann, settled near each other or 
formed islands of native speech in 
their new homeland. Stefan Zweig, 
safely arrived in Latin America, tried 
to resume his craft. But despair over- 
came him. He was convinced that 
the Nazis would turn German into 
inhuman gibberish. He saw no fu- 
ture for a man dedicated to the in- 
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tegrity of German letters and killed 
himself. Others stopped writing al- 
together. Only the, very tough or 
most richly gifted were able to trans- 
form their cruel condition into art. 

Pursued by the Nazis from refuge 
to refuge, Brecht made of each of 
his new plays a brilliant rear-guard 
action. The magnificent Mutter 
Courage was first produced in Zurich 
in the dark spring of 1941. The fur- 
ther he was hounded, the clearer and 
stronger became Brecht’s German. 
The language seemed to be that of 
a primer spelling out the ABC of 
truth. Doubtless, Brecht was helped 
by his politics. Being a Marxist, he 
felt himself a citizen of a community 
larger than Germany and a partici- 
pant in the forward march of history. 
He was prepared to accept the dese- 
cration and ruin of the German heri- 
tage as a necessary tragic prelude 
to the foundation of a new society. 
In his tract “Five Difficulties in the 
Telling of the Truth,” Brecht en- 
visioned a new German language, 
capable of matching the word to the 
fact and the fact to the dignity of 
man. 

Another writer who made of exile 
an enrichment was Hermann Broch. 
The Death of Virgil is not only one 
of the most important novels Euro- 
pean literature has produced since 
Joyce and Proust; it is a specific 
treatment of the tragic condition of 
a man of words in an age of brute 
power. The novel turns on Virgil's 
decision, at the hour of his death, to 
destroy the manuscript of the 
Aeneid. He now realizes that the 
beauty and truth of language are 
inadequate to cope with human suf- 
fering and the advance of barbarism. 
Man must find a poetry more imme- 
diate and helpful to man than that 
of words: a poetry of action. Broch, 
moreover, carried grammar and 
speech beyond their traditional con- 
fines, as if these had become too small 
to contain the weight of grief and in- 
sight forced upon a writer by the in- 
humanity of our times. The novel is 
organized in the manner of a quartet, 
the speed of narrative being so con- 
trolled as to suggest musical tempo. 
In the last section (movement) of the 
work, the temporal and logical con- 
ditions of syntax are partially dis- 
solved,-and language flows in a free 
but subtle stream, as if it were actual- 
ly turning into spoken music. But 


even this did not satisty Broch. To- 
ward the close of his rather solitary 
life (he died in New Haven, nearly 
unknown), he felt increasingly that 
communication might lie in modes 
other than language, perhaps in 
mathematics, that other face of si- 
lence. 


Q' ALL THE EXILES, Thomas Mann 
fared best. He had always been 
a citizen of the world, receptive to 
the genius of other languages and 
cultures. In the last part of the 
Joseph cycle, there seemed to enter 
into Mann’s style certain tonalities 
of English, the language in the 
midst of which he was now living. 
The German remains that of the 
master, but now and again an alien 
light shines through it. In Doktor 
Faustus, Mann addressed himself di- 
rectly to the ruin of the German 
spirit. The novel is shaped by the 
contrast between the language of 
the narrator and the events which 
he recounts. The language is that 
of a classical humanist, a touch la- 
borious and old-fashioned, but al- 
ways open to the voices of reason, 
skepticism, and tolerance. The story 
of Leverkiihn’s life, on the other 
hand, is a parable of unreason and 
disaster. Leverkiihn’s personal trag- 
edy prefigures the greater madness 
of the German people. Even as the 
narrator sets down his pedantic but 
humane testimony to the wild de- 
struction of a man of genius, the 
Reich is shown plunging to bloody 
chaos. In Doktor Faustus there is 
also a direct consideration of the 
roles of language and music in the 
German soul. Mann seems to be 
saying that the deepest, energies of 
the German soul were always ex- 
pressed in music rather than in 
words. And the history of Adrian 
Leverkiihn suggests that this is a 
fact fraught with danger. For there 
are in music possibilities of com- 
plete irrationalism and_ hypnosis. 
Unaccustomed to finding in language 
any ultimate standard of meaning, 
the Germans were ready for the sub- 
human jargon of Nazism. And _ be- 
hind the jargon sounded the great 
dark chords of Wagnerian ecstasy. 
In The Holy Sinner, one of his last 
works, Mann returned to the prob- 
lem of the German language by way 
of parody and pastiche. The tale is 
written in elaborate imitation ol 
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medieval German, as if to remove 
it as far as possible from the Ger- 
man of the present. 

But for all their accomplishment, 
the German writers in exile could 
not safeguard their heritage from 
self-destruction. By leaving Germany, 
they could protect their own in- 
tegrity. They witnessed the begin- 
nings of the catastrophe, not its full 
unfolding. As one who stayed be- 
hind wrote: “You did not pay with 
the price of your own dignity. How, 
then, can you communicate with 
those who did?” The books that 
Mann, Hesse, and Broch wrote in 
Switzerland or California or Prince- 
ton are read in Germany today, but 
mainly as valuable proof that a 
privileged world had lived on “some- 
where else,” outside Hitler’s reach. 


L er THEN, of those writers who 
did stay behind? Some became 
lackeys in the official whorehouse of 
“Aryan culture,” the Reichsschrift- 
tumskammer. Others equivocated till 
they had lost the faculty of saying 
anything clear or meaningful even 
to themselves. Klaus Mann gives a 
brief sketch of how Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, the old lion of realisin, came 
to terms with the new realities: 
“Hitler ... after all 
friends! . no hard feelings! 
Let’s try to be .. . No, if you please, 
allow me... objective ... May I 
refill my glass? This champagne .. . 
very remarkable, indeed—the man 
Hitler, I mean . . . The champagne 
too, for that matter . Most ex- 
traordinary development Ger- 
man youth ... About seven million 
votes As I often said to my 
Jewish friends . . . Those Germans 
incalculable nation very 
mysterious indeed cosmic im- 
pulses .. . Goethe . . . Nibelungen 
Saga. ... Hitler, in a sense, expresses 
. . . As I tried to explain to my 
Jewish friends . . . dynamic tenden- 
cies . . . elementary, irresistible. .. .” 
Some, like Gottfried Benn and 
Ernst Jiinger, took refuge in what 
Benn called “the aristocratic form of 
emigration.” They entered the Ger- 
man Army, thinking they might es- 
cape the tide of pollution and serve 
their country in the “old, honorable 
ways” of the officer corps. Jiinger 
wrote an account of the victorious 
campaign in France. It is a lyric, ele- 
gant little book, entitled Garten und 
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Strassen. Not a rude note in it. An 
old-style officer taking fatherly care 
of his French prisoners and enter- 
taining “correct” and even gracious 
relations with his new subjects. Be- 
hind his staff car come the trucks 
of the Gestapo and the elite guards 
fresh from Warsaw. Jiinger does not 
mention any such unpleasantness. 
He writes of gardens. 

Benn saw more clearly, and with- 
drew first into obscurity of style, 
then into silence. But the sheer fact 
of his presence in Nazi Germany 
seemed to destroy his hold on real- 
ity. After the war, he set down some 
of his recollections of the time of 
night. Among them, we find an in- 
credible sentence. Speaking of pres- 
sures put on him by the régime, 
Benn says: “I describe the foregoing 
not out of resentment against Na- 
tional Socialism. The latter is now 
overthrown, and I am not one to 
drag Hector’s body in the dust.” 
One’s imagination dizzies at the 
amount of confusion it must have 
taken to make a decent writer write 
that. Using an old academic cliché, 
he makes Nazism the equivalent of 
the noblest of Homeric heroes. Being 
dead, the language turns to lies. 

A handful of writers stayed in 
Germany to wage a covert resistance. 
One of these very few was Ernst 
Wiechert. He spent some time in 
Buchenwald and remained in partial 
seclusion throughout the war. What 
he wrote he buried in his garden. 
He stayed on in constant peril, for 
he felt that Germany should not be 


allowed to perish in voiceless suf- 
fering. He remained so that an hon- 
est man should record for those who 
had fled and for those who might 
survive what it had been like. In 
Der Totenwald he gave a brief, tran- 
quil account of what he saw in the 
concentration camp. Tranquil, be- 
cause he wished the horror of the 
facts to cry out in the nakedness 
of truth. He saw Jews being tor- 
tured to death under vast loads of 
stone or wood (they were flogged 
each time they stopped to breathe 
until they fell dead). When Wie- 
chert’s arm developed running sores, 
he was given a bandage and sur- 
vived. The camp medical officer 
would not touch Jews or Gypsies 
even with his glove “lest the odor 
of their flesh infect him.” So they 
died, screaming with gangrene or 
hunted by the police dogs. Wiechert 
saw and remembered. At the end of 
the war he dug the manuscript out 
of his garden, and in 1948 pub- 
lished it. But it was already too late. 

In the three years immediately 
following the end of the war, many 
Germans tried to arrive at a realistic 
insight into the events of the Hitler 
era. Under the shadow of the ruins 
and of economic misery, they con- 
sidered the monstrous evil Nazism 
had loosed on them and on the 
world. Long rows of men and women 
filed past the bone heaps in the 
death camps. Returned soldiers ad- 
mitted to something of what the oc- 
cupation of Norway or Poland or 
France or Yugoslavia had been like 
the mass shootings of hostages, the 
torture, the looting. The churches 
raised their voice. It was a period 
of moral scrutiny and grief. Words 
were spoken that had not been pro- 
nounced in twelve years. But the 
moment of truth was rather short. 


Pe TURNING POINT seems to have 
come in 1948. With the estab- 
lishment of the new Deutschmark, 
Germany began a miraculous ascent 
to renewed economic power. The 
country literally drugged itself with 
hard work. Those were the years in 
which men spent half the night in 
their rebuilt factories because their 
homes were not yet livable. And 
with this upward leap of material 
energy came a new myth. Millions of 
Germans began saying to themselves 
and to any foreigner gullible enough 
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to listen that the past had somehow 
not happened, that the horrors had 
been grossly exaggerated by Allied 
propaganda and _ sensation-monger- 
ing journalists. Yes, there were some 
concentration camps, and reportedly 
a number of Jews and other unfor- 
tunates were exterminated. “But not 
six million, lieber Freund, nowhere 
near that many. That’s just propa- 
ganda, you know.” Doubtless, there 
had been some regrettable brutali- 
ties carried out on foreign territory 
by units of the SS and SA. “But 
those fellows were Lumpenhunde, 
lower-class ruffians. The regular army 
did nothing of the kind. Not our 
honorable German Army. And, 
really, on the Eastern Front our 
boys were not up against normal 
human beings. The Russians are 
mad dogs, lieber Freund, mad dogs! 
And what of the bombing of Dres- 
den?” Wherever one traveled in 
Germany, one heard such arguments. 
The Germans themselves began be- 
lieving them with fervor. But there 
was worse to come. 


( H sang in every walk of life be- 
gan declaring that they had not 
known about the atrocities of the 


Nazi régime. “We did not know 
what was going on. No one told us 
about Dachau, Belsen, or Auschwitz. 


How should we have found out? 
Don’t blame us.” It is obviously dif- 
ficult to disprove such a claim to 
ignorance. There were numerous 
Germans who had only a dim no- 
tion of what might be happening 
outside their own backyard. Rural 
districts and the smaller, more re- 
mote communities were made aware 
of reality only in the last months of 
the war, when battle actually drew 
near them. But an immense number 
did know. Wiechert describes his 
long journey to Buchenwald in the 
comparatively idyllic days of 1938. 
He tells how crowds gathered at 
various stops to jeer and spit at the 
Jews and political prisoners chained 
inside the Gestapo van. When the 
death trains started rolling across 
Germany during the war, the air 
grew thick with the sound and 
stench of agony. The trains waited 
on sidings at Munich before head- 
ing for Dachau, a short distance 
away. Inside the sealed cars, men, 
women, and children were going 
mad with fear and thirst. They 
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screamed for air and water. They 
screamed all night. People in Mu- 
nich heard them and told others. On 
the way to Belsen, a train was halted 
somewhere in southern Germany. 
The prisoners were made to run up 
and down the platform and a Ge- 
stapo man loosed his dog on them 
with the cry: “Man, get those dogs!” 
A crowd of Germans stood by watch- 
ing the sport. Countless such cases 
are on record. 

Most Germans probably did not 
know the actual details of liquida- 
tion. They may not have known 
about the mechanics of the gas ovens 
(one official Nazi historian called 
them “the anus of the world”). But 
when the house next door was emp- 
tied over night of its tenants, or 
when Jews, with their yellow star 
sewn on their coats, were barred 
from the air-raid shelters and made 
to cower in the open, burning 
streets, only a blind cretin could 
not have known. 

Yet the myth did its work. True, 
German audiences were moved not 
long ago by the dramatization of 
The Diary of Anne Frank. But even 
the terror of the Diary has been an 
exceptional reminder. And it does 
not show what happened to Anne 
inside the camp. There is little mar- 
ket for such things in Germany. For- 
get the past. Work. Get prosperous. 
The new Germany belongs to the fu- 
ture. When recently asked what the 
name Hitler meant to them, a large 
number of German schoolchildren 
replied that he was a man who had 
built the Autobahnen and had done 
away with unemployment. Had they 
heard that he was a bad man? Yes, 
but they did not really know why. 
Teachers who tried to tell them about 
the history of the Nazi period had 
been told from official quarters that 
such matters were not suitable for 
children. Some few who persisted 
had been removed or put under 
strong pressure by parents and col- 
leagues. Why rake up the past? 

Here and there, in fact, the old 
faces are back. On the court benches 
sit some of the judges who meted 
eut Hitler’s blood laws. On many 
professorial chairs sit scholars who 
were first promoted when their Jew- 
ish or Socialist teachers had been 
done to death. In a number of Ger- 
man and Austrian universities, the 
bullies swagger again with their caps, 


ribbons, dueling scars, and “pure 
Germanic” ideals. “Let us forget’ is 
the litany of the new German age. 
Even those who cannot, urge others 
to do so. One of the very few pieces 
of high literature to concern itself 
with the full horror of the past is 
Albrecht Goes’s The Burnt Offering. 
Told by a Gestapo official that there 
will be no time to have her baby 
where she is going, a Jewish woman 
leaves her baby carriage to a decent 
Aryan shopkeeper’s wife. The next 
day she is deported to the ovens. 
The empty carriage brings home to 
the narrator the full sum of what is 
being committed. She resolves to give 
up her own life as a burnt offering 
to God. It is a superb story. But at 
the outset, Goes hesitates whether it 
should be told: “One has forgotten. 
And there must be forgetting, for 
how could a man live who had not 
forgotten?” Better, perhaps. 
| enone: FORGETS. But not a lan- 
guage. When it has been in- 
jected with falsehood, only the most 
drastic truth can cleanse it. Instead, 
the postwar history of the German 
language has been one of dissimula- 
tion and deliberate forgetting. The 
remembrance of horrors past has 
been largely uprooted. But at a high 
cost. And German literature is pay- 
ing it right now. There are gifted 
younger writers and a number of 
minor poets of some distinction. But 
the major part of what is published 
as serious literature is flat and 
shoddy. It has in it no flame of life. 
Compare the best of current journal- 
ism with an average number of the 
Frankfurter Zeitung of pre-Hitler 
days; it is at times difficult to believe 
that both are written in German. 
This does not mean that the Ger- 
man genius is mute. There is a bril- 
liant musical life, and nowhere is 
modern experimental music assured 
of a fairer hearing. There is, once 
again, a surge of activity in mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences. But 
music and mathematics are “lan- 
guages” other than language. Purer, 
perhaps; less sullied with past im- 
plications; abler, possibly, to deal 
with the new age of automation and 
electronic control. But not language. 
And so far, in history, it is language 
that has been the vessel of human 
grace and the prime carrier of civil- 
ization. 
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It's No Scoop 


GERALD WEALES 


A NUMBER Of implied promises rode 
with The Story on Page One. 
For one thing, it is an original screen 
play, and that, in this age of adapta- 
tion, is a welcome phenomenon. Not 
only was it to be a movie strong 
enough to stand on its own feet, 
without the conventional crutches of 
prior success as a novel or a play, but 
it was to be a brave movie as well. 
At least, that was the message of all 
the interviews that the author-direc- 
tor, Clifford Odets, granted in the 
weeks before the picture was re- 
leased, the exchanges in which he 
sheathed The Big Knife and admit- 
ted (no, proclaimed) that Hollywood 
was now a place in which a creative 
man could work without shaping his 
ideas to someone else’s last. 

The film that has broken through 
this bright aura of hope turns out to 
be a fairly conventional courtroom 
drama in which a wife and her lover 
are finally, and justly, cleared of 
having killed her husband. Here we 
have the usual parade of circum- 
stantial evidence, the certain convic- 
tion that collapses beneath the sharp 
intelligence of the personable young 
lawyer. (The other variation de- 
mands the personable old lawyer, but 
Inherit the Wind is not yet ready for 
release.) Despite the forces of popu- 
lar culture—from Ellery Queen on 
television to The Andersonville 
Trial on Broadway—I do not really 
believe that old show-business_ bro- 
mide that finds inherent drama in 
any trial. The predictable parade of 
witnesses, chosen by a careful casting 
office, does not necessarily add up to 
aesthetic excitement. 

It is not even enough for Anthony 
Franciosa—playing one of those 
tough-gentle boys he does so well—to 
unmask Mildred Dunnock in order 
to save Rita Hayworth and Gig 
Young from the death house. The 
Story on Page One needed to be 
something more than a trial. Given 
the material that Odets had to deal 
with, the movie might have gone 
either of two possible ways. It might 
have become the social document 
that its title implies or it might have 
been the personal story of the two 
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leading characters, the need and love 
that drew them finally into the acci- 
dent that landed them in the head- 
lines. In the end, both possibilities 
are sacrificed to the question-and- 
answer drama of the courtroom. 


— SOCIAL DOCUMENT goes first. 
Early in the film, when the 
mother of the arrested woman comes 
to the unknown young lawyer for 
help, he makes a speech—one that 
sounds like a keynote—in which he 
insists that no accused person, inno- 
cent or guilty, has a chance against 
the machinery of justice unless he 
has the money and the influence to 
build a powerful defense. Our legal 
system, like any legal system, has de- 
fects that should be fair game for the 
playwright or the moviemaker who 
wants to take a serious look at our 
society. For a moment, The Story on 
Page One seems to have a point of 
view, that necessary place to stand 
that any social criticism needs. Seems 


is not is, however, and the picture 
quickly backs away from its initial 
declaration. There is a special prose- 
cutor, hell-bent for hanging, but he 
cannot be taken seriously. Sanford 
Meisner touches his purring vicious- 
ness with comedy, but he is simply 
a one-dimensional villain, marked 
from the beginning for defeat at the 
hands of the personable young man. 
The fade-out at the end finds the 
lovers joining hands while the cam- 
era glances past them at the now 
empty courtroom, the  judgeless 
bench looming there, solid, benevo- 
lent, protecting. Bless you, my chil- 
dren, and there you have the results 
of Odets’s new Hollywood freedom. 

The personal story is more fully 
developed. The flashbacks manage, 


at least, to give a real sense of the 
loveless home in which the heroine 
lives. These scenes, most typically 
Odets, catch some of the rasp of un- 
happy family life. The lover's story 
—the failed marriage, the dead son— 
edges too often into the maudlin and 
the standard Oedipal business is in- 
jected artificially, Exhibit A for the 
defense. Odets has managed to make 
advantageous use of such material 
before, notably in his play The 
Country Girl, but from the begin- 
ning of his career he has balanced 
on the edge of cliché, and too often, 
as in this movie, he has tumbled over. 
Any real attempt to come to grips 
with the couple and the situations 
that have made them is discarded; 
the reactions—her refusal to let her 
child go on the stand, his shouting 
out in the court when the prosecutor 
goes after her—are those of sentimen- 
tal melodrama. 


S° FAR I have expressed only my 
disappointment in Odets_ the 
writer. There is the director, too. 
The Story on Page One is cinemati- 
cally as old-fashioned as its material. 
At the beginning, there is a mildly 
interesting attempt to catch the 
slightly sleazy texture of the lawyer’s 
office-home and the comfortable dull- 
ness of the victim’s house. The scenes 
are reminiscent of the quasi-docu- 
mentary technique that was popular 
right after the Second World War, 
but they have no real validity be- 
cause Odets seems not to be operat- 
ing, as, say, Elia Kazan was in Boom- 
erang!, from any sense of what a film 
should be and do. Besides, the sets 
are plainly artificial approximations 
of the real thing. Odets’s use of flash- 
back is as commonplace at it is inevi- 
table; if only I could remember clear- 
ly, says Rita Hayworth, putting her 
hand to her forehead, and off we go. 
The bulk of the camera work is dic- 
tated by the crippling confines of 
the courtroom: close-up of the wit- 
ness, close-up of the attorney, close- 
up of the nervous defendant, close- 
up of the wise judge, close-up of the 
worried mother, close-up, close-up, 
close-up. 

The Story on Page One is really 
for those moviegoers who like the 
comfortable feeling of having been 
there before. It is not an adaptation, 
it is true, but original . . . well, 
hardly that. 
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THE REPORTER Puzzle 2 


by HENRY ALLEN 


DIRECTIONS 


1) Each crossword definition contains two clues. One is a cone 
ventional synonym; the other a pun, anagram, or play on words, 

2) Letters from the acrostic should be transferred to the corre 
sponding squares in the crossword, and vice versa. 

3) The initial letters of the correct words in the acrostic will, 
when read down, spell out a prominent name (the Acrostician). 
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ACROSS 


79 77 52 55 
The job that made the Acrostician famous (7, 2, 3, 5). 


Elegant variation for bowls of goldfish. 


47 109 75 111 118 83 143 


Victorian slang for trying to pick up a girl. 


38 86 99 82 2 27 60 18 136 67 131 80 30 146 


25 142 9 59 71 134 7 138 
Weall campaign for more of them in public life (11, 11). 


104 50 48 42 81 61 57 92 159 


Metaphorical expression for a selfish purpose to pros 
mote (2, 2, 5). 


102 19 106 154 141 43 4. 


Meaning “Shut up!’’; ‘**Come, stash 
lad,’ said Green.’ Reade, Hard Cash (4, 3), 


53 116 34 140 127 155 41 36 101 
**And what rough beast, its hour come round at last, 


Slouches towards to be born?”’ W.B, Yeats, 
The Second Coming. 


The kind of highway Christina Rossetti used to come 
pare with life in one of her most famous poems (6, 4). 


‘45 103 121 96 32 129 23 


This can be said of profits as well as of understandinge 


“By the... do challenge thee,’’ Shakes« 
peore, Love's Labor's Lost, V, iis 


Sucha horseis well suited for diversion. 


Unfastened about a musical instrument 
is neat. 


It is dependable to rant and lie appar- 
ently. 


Company of islands. 

Tea with an edge is neat too. 
State dear to the Acrostician. 
Brought up to be Communist? 


One thousand cool quills in familiar 
speech, 


In rebel sphere this is discreditable, 


Hobo is soft about music but this blow 
may not be. 


Occurring in @ chest or pains. 


Fragrant river? 


10, 
12. 


This man of panes when beheaded is 
more indolent. 


Brush at head gear of 95 down (variant 
SPpe)s 

So not here at first and up front at last. 
To give and take a kind of leg. 


DOWN 
Not doctrinal buterer-sethical, surely. 
Upset oil aftera dance at Oxford college. 
Measure in a leafy ear of corn. 


After the Roman underworld a jewel in 
an ancestor is a detraction. 


Leven in the tall Ochils. 
The more about it can be proved, 
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Madison Avenue copy that’s dull cosa 
sermon to this nymph? 


The factor or the one in charge of commere 
cial aspects of a voyage whence he 
courts grape (3, 10). 


Not twoeseaters to ride in as you hear, 
but they keep one in. 


Unsteady kind of cake. 


Not of this world, ghostly, but truly a 
hen nonetheless. 


A short electrical unit goes wild in a 
kind of fury. 


In bed or French Arab? 

By sound a nip; you can get caught in it. 
Spring is its season for flying on wing, 
string. 


Describing life in tenements and in 
dyed rabbit fur. 





RECORD NOTES 


| pee SymMPHONiIES No. 44 (“MouRN- 

ING’) AND No. 57. Netherlands Cham- 
ber Orchestra, Szymon Goldberg, cond. 
(Epic, $5.98; stereo.) 





Except in certain isolated instances, 
Haydn was not an “involved” crea- 
tive artist. Usually he kept himself 
at some remove from his music, 
which is sane in spirit, masterful in 
construction, tuneful and _ pleasing, 
but which seldom conveys the heights 
of wrath or ecstasy or grief. But there 
are exceptions to the rule, and the 
“Mourning” Symphony is one of the 
most notable. It dates from 1771, 
when Haydn was in his fortieth year 
and about to reach the climax of 
what music historians term his Sturm 
und Drang period. During these 
years the expression of personal feel- 
ings and strong emotion became 
Haydn’s uppermost preoccupation, 
and his work communicates an in- 
tensity that we more usually associ- 
ate with the music of Mozart. The 
“Mourning” Symphony, with its fe- 
verishly energetic outer movements 
and its poignant adagio, is character- 
istic of this period. Haydn himself 
thought extremely well of it, for he 
stipulated in his will that the second 
movement should be played at his 
funeral. The Symphony No. 57, new 
to records, is a more conventional 
but withal appealing expression. 

Szymo~ Goldberg, an excellent vio- 
linist now turned conductor, and his 
Dutch ensemble manage to avoid the 
trap of precious antiquarianism and 
at the same time to skirt the danger 
of excessive interpretative voltage. 
Their stylish work here (and in the 
3ach “Brandenburg” Concertos, also 
recently issued by Epic) is well worth 
attention. 


 gemmeneageds VioLiN Concerto. Isaac 

Stern, violin; New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Leonard Bernstein, cond. (Co- 
lumbia, $5.98; stereo.) 


Isaac Stern’s right to be accounted 
a great artist, rather than just an 
accomplished virtuoso, is potently 
affirmed in this most recent of his 
recordings. His approach to the Bee- 
thoven concerto has classic restraint, 
yet nothing about it could be termed 
cold or mechanical. Surely, it is more 
than his choice of the Kreisler caden- 
zas here that reminds one of that 
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beloved musician. Stern does not, of 
course, attempt to re-create the in- 
imitable, ultraromantic Kreisler style. 
His playing is indeed quite different. 
But they share an engaging sense of 
rubato and a delicate feeling for ac- 
centuation. 

Bernstein partners Stern sympa- 
thetically and the engineering is sat- 
isfactory except for a too beefed-up 
sound in the cadenzas. 


yo Apa. Renata Tebaldi, soprano; 
' Giulietta Simionato, mezzo; Carlo 
Bergonzi, tenor; Cornell MacNeil, bari- 
tone; et al.; Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, Herbert von Karajan, cond. (London, 
$17.94; stereo.) 


In terms of electronics, this new re- 
cording of Aida is a triumph. No 
previous opera performance on rec- 
ords, not even the glorious Rhein- 
gold produced by the same team of 
engineers last year, equals its acoustic 
verities. As a prefatory note in the 
album explains, Aida abounds in 
complex sonic perspectives. Each act 
has passages in which we are sup- 
posed to apprehend music issuing si- 
multaneously from quite distinct and 
separate acoustic environments. The 
Nile Scene opens with the chant of 
priests billowing softly from within 
a temple near the backdrops while 
the high priest Ramfis and Amneris 
hold an al fresco colloquy up near 
the footlights. The final scene intro- 
duces a split-level perspective—Aida 
and Radames immured in a small 
stone tomb below, Amneris and the 
priests and priestesses standing in the 
spacious Temple of Vulcan above. 

To convey these perspectives to 
the home listener, London’s engi- 
neers followed certain electronic pro- 
cedures new to gramophony, notably 
the multiple-studio technique, which 
allowed simultaneous employment of 
six acoustically varied studios (a 
main hall plus five smaller areas for 
subsidiary forces) all linked to the 
conductor’s beat by closed-circuit 
television. The sonic illusions thus 
created are highly impressive. The 
priests in the Nile Scene do sound 
as though they are heard from afar 
across the night air, and the power, 
breadth, and clarity of the Trium- 
phal Scene’s massed forces are no 
less than galvanic. 

It would be pleasant to report that 
all this electronic science supports 
some notable musical artistry, but in 


fact it serves mainly to accentuate 
the drabness of a thoroughly undis- 
tinguished performance. Much of 
Tebaldi’s singing is heavy and la- 
bored; her top notes are at times 
unpleasantly off pitch and the rap- 
turous floating quality of tone with 
which she used to delight us is sel- 
dom in evidence. A monophonic re- 
cording of Aida made eight years ago 
is a decidedly better memento of her 
abilities in this role. Carlo Bergonzi, 
the Radames, phrases with style and 
reticence (he is one of the few Italian 
tenors now before the public who 
can approach a high note without 
a vulgar scoop), but he does not as 
yet possess the ringing, robust vocal 
timbre which the role demands and 
which we can hear in the recordings 
of Bjoerling and Martinelli, to say 
nothing of Caruso. Simionato is an 
opulent Amneris and MacNeil a 
clarion if unsubtle Amonasro, but in 
Aida the mezzo and baritone cannot 
offset the failings of soprano and 
tenor. 

The most serious trouble with this 
Aida, however, lies not so much with 
the singers as with the conductor. In 
the light of Von Karajan’s operatic 
reputation and his previous recorded 
Verdi (Trovatore and Falstaff, both 
first-rate), the sluggish and tepid di- 
rection here is a sad letdown. The 
tempos are consistently flabby (“O 
patria mia,” for example, dawdles 
unendingly), and there is little of the 
rhythmic ebb and flow so vital to 
Italian opera. It is almost as if Von 
Karajan did not comprehend the 
drama going on beneath his baton. 
A revealing case in point is the con- 
clusion of Act III, when Radames 
realizes to his sudden stupefaction 
that he has unwittingly betrayed 
Egypt to the enemy (“Tu! Amonasro! 
tu! il re!”’). To compare Von Kara- 
jan’s tedious pacing of this passage 
with Toscanini’s electrifying account 
of it (in RCA Victor LM 6132) is 
almost like hearing two different 
pieces of music. Even the panoply of 
the Triumphal Scene is disappoint- 
ing. The sound of orchestra, stage 
bands, and singers is suave and bal- 
anced, but the snap and brassy glitter 
of the scene (again compare with 
Toscanini) are largely missing. 

Not even stupendous electronics 
can prevent a mediocre performance 
of Aida from being a bore. 

—ROLAND GELATT 
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You could have read these famous “FIRSTS” only in The Reporter 


e the first full report on radioactive fallout in the 


U.S. 


e the first full analysis of newsmen’s influence on 


government—and vice-versa 


e the first full study of Jimmy Hoffa and his 


Teamsters, before the Senate investigation 


the first full investigation of the uses and abuses 
of the lie-detector in government 


the first reports of revolutionary unrest in 
Hungary and Poland—a month before the 
uprisings 
















e the first publication in English—three long ex- 


e the first full report of public-relations manipu- cerpts—of “Doctor Zhivago” 


lations of government 


e the first full story of wiretapping in government e the first comprehensive analysis of Khrushchev’s 
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Mr. Lincoln Meant 
Just What He Said 


MARCUS CUNLIFFE 


_ oF THE House Divipep: AN INTER- 
PRETATION OF THE ISSUES IN THE LIN- 
cOoLN-Doucias Depates, by Harry V. Jaffa. 
Doubleday. $6.50. 


In dealing with a work of literature, 
how far is the critic entitled to go 
beyond mere paraphrase or exegesis? 
There is no definable limit, only a 
debatable ground on which the good 
critic will halt somewhere between 
the commonplace and the cockeyed. 
It would be safe, but hardly reveal- 
ing, to remark that Hamlet disliked 
his uncle; it would be silly to seek 
anagrammatic clues in the text in 
order to prove, say, that Shakespeare 
had foretold the hydrogen bomb. 
But within limits the critic is of 
course free to make what he will of 
the work in question. He confronts 
a closed, shaped, special world. The 
characters in a novel or play may be 
complex, yet what they say and do 
is both manageably finite and capa- 
ble of infinite critical elaboration. 

The historian, by contrast, is con- 
stricted. He is trapped by actuality, 
must introduce all the evidence, in- 
cluding the small equivocations, the 
accidents, errors, and ignominies, the 
jumbled motives that in their pa- 
thetic confusion would be irrelevant 
in a play or novel and might well 
ruin its shape. The problem grows 
worse the nearer we approach mod- 
ern times. Much of the fascination 
of Greek history is that we know 
only as much about its ancient he- 
roes as we might learn of characters 
in imaginative literature. What a 
clutter, though, of libels, laundry 
bills, and love affairs in the lives of 
public men during the last couple 
of centuries! They may be demigods 
in popular esteem; but to the pro- 
fessional historian they are all too 
human, and denigration becomes al- 
most a duty. 

The historian of the United States 
would seem to be particularly con- 
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stricted. Like any historian, he is 
largely concerned with disagree- 
ments. But American disagreements, 
we are told, have never been pro- 
found, and therefore profound theo- 
retical formulations do not exist 
either. True, there has been a long 
American tradition of violence. But 
that has led only, on occasion, to a 
suspension of argument, to a tearing 
up of the script around which the 
historian might have fashioned a his- 
torical work of art. The very aware- 
ness of this likelihood, we are as- 
sured, has led American arguers to 
make compromise into a national 
technique. So, in the grand realm 
of disputation, the American choices 
have apparently lain between name 
calling, reiteration of clichés about 
democracy, and horse trading. 


 jpsoad of the historian of the 
United States who analyzes po- 
litical controversy? American poli- 
ticians are notoriously low brutes, 
lacking in moral fervor or intellec- 
tual distinction. In a nation of bar- 
gainers they are par excellence the 
champions, the professional horse 
traders. All politicians everywhere 
exaggerate the virtues of their own 
party and the vices of their oppo- 
nents. They can be concerned only 
indirectly with moral issues, Such is- 
sues are always defined for them by 
the overriding desire to achieve vic- 
tory for their own team and advance- 
ment for their own personal careers. 
In America, where party lines are so 
blurred and where the prizes of vic- 
tory are so substantial (with the 
Presidency as the ultimate, tantaliz- 
ing goal), it would seem to follow 
that no political campaign makes 
sense unless the assertions of the 
contenders are severely qualified in 
the light of their own inevitably 
tarnished aims. 

Do such remarks apply even to the 


supposedly great figures and to the 
supposedly great issues of American 
history—to Abraham Lincoln, for 
instance, and the slavery issue? Cer- 
tainly it became fashionable a gen- 
eration ago to interpret the Amer- 
ican Civil War as a conflict that 
could and should have been avoided. 
According to this view, extremists 
on both sides—abolitionists and fire- 
eaters—stirred up trouble. Political 
leaders, instead of swapping conces- 
sions in the approved American 
manner, sought irresponsibly to 
make political profit out of sectional 
tension. Stephen Douglas, immersed 
in railroad schemes and in plans to 
secure the Presidency for himself, 
wrecked the Compromise of 1850. 
Lincoln, equally ambitious but hith- 
erto far less successful, saw his 
chance to exploit divisions within 
the Democratic Party and win re- 
nown as a Republican tactician. The 
celebrated debates between the two 
men in 1858 focused on the narrow, 
unreal topic of slavery in the West- 
ern territories: “an imaginary Negro 
in an impossible place.” Douglas, 
realizing that the territories were, 
geographically speaking, impossible 
places for slavery, put forward the 
useful, face-saving, and thoroughly 
democratic formula of “popular 
sovereignty”: namely, of letting peo- 
ple in the territories decide for them- 
selves whether they wished to ex- 
clude the institution of slavery. 
Lincoln, more cunning than wise, 
exaggerated the narrow differences 
between himself and his opponent. 
He got himself into the White 
House. But war followed—and a war 
not even initially about slavery. 


Sienna briefly, is the thesis of a 
good deal of writing about the 
sectional clashes of the 1850's. It has 
been reinforced in recent years by 
the tendency of some American schol- 
ars to insist that if ideas are weap- 
ons, they are best avoided in case 
we cut ourselves on them. There 
are signs, though, of a changing in- 
tellectual climate, of a renewed in- 
terest in the role of ideas in history. 
Professor Jaffa’s book may be symp- 
tomatic. At any rate, its tone has very 
little in common with that of much 
recent Lincoinology as represented 
by the late James G. Randall. For 
Professor Jaffa, who is a political 
scientist, the struggle of Lincoln and 
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Douglas is a moral drama conducted 
at the highest level and embracing 
issues of profound significance. He 
assumes that both men were ambi- 
tious in perfectly laudable ways; that 
they were immensely able; that they 
were consistent in their positions; 
that each had a moral strategy, 
though his tactics in debate were 
necessarily less exalted; that each, in 
other words, had a clear and even 
noble vision of democracy, and was 
fully conscious of the far reverbera- 
tions of his argument. Lincoln’s vi- 
sion was sketched, in part, as early 
as 1838 when he delivered a lyceum 
address at Springfield, Illinois. His 
contributions to the debates of 1858 
deserve to be considered almost as 
meditations—meditations upon the 
most fundamental aspects of govern- 
ment and human nature; and Doug- 
las’s speeches, though inferior, are 
not lacking in grandeur. In Profes- 
sor Jaffa’s view the immediate cir- 
cumstances of the contest are inci- 
dental. Party politics no doubt 
figured in the calculations of the two 
men—this is the tactical element— 
but did not seriously warp or dimin- 
ish the scope of their discussion. 
Douglas and Lincoln resembled 
one another in a number of respects. 
Neither liked slavery. Each doubted 
whether it was feasible to establish 
a society in which Negroes had full 


equality with whites. Douglas’s “pop- | 
ular sovereignty” was an appealing 


notion, and a well-intentioned testi- 
mony to the efficacy of the demo- 
cratic idea. But, Professor Jaffa be- 
lieves, they differed fundamentally— 
and Lincoln was right and Douglas 
wrong. Lincoln was right in denying, 
against the assertions of Douglas 
and of subsequent historians, that 
the spread of slavery could be con- 


tained by Douglas’s method. Popu- | 
lar sovereignty settled nothing: in | 


the phrase of our own generation, 


it merely passed the buck. Douglas’s | 
(and the Democratic) dream of mani- | 
fest destiny, of an immense exten- | 
sion of the boundaries of the United | 


States, was ominous in itself and fate- 
ful as far as ending slavery was con- 
cerned. In standing upon the words 
“all men are created equal,” Lincoln 
recognized the ultimate implication 
—for the United States, for the world, 
for posterity—of democracy. He rec- 
ognized the temptations and weak- 
nesses in the idea of democracy as a 
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HEN Max Ascoli founded 

THe REporTER, ten years ago, 
he described it as ‘‘an experiment 
in adult journalism.” Senator Ful- 
bright recently remarked “I would 
add that it is an experiment in 
unadulterated journalism.” 

Here then is the very best of 
the fearless and responsible writ- 
ing that has appeared in this 
magazine over the past decade. 

Here’s a piece on wiretapping: 
who’s listening to what and how; 
and what it means to civil liber- 
ties ... on Norman Vincent Peale 
(“Some Negative Thinking”) and 
Richard Nixon (“What is he?’) 
..- fallout in Nevada, its deadly 
effects, and the AEC’s censorship 
policy... “Notes on Israel” and 
“The Lives and Deaths of Whit- 
taker Chambers” by Max Ascoli. 

Here’s James Thurber on Scott 
Fitzgerald, Dean Acheson on cul- 
ture, a South African on southern 
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California (“Cars Cars Cars”), 
Gore Vidal on going commercial, 
Santha Rama Rau on a Mau Mau 
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our times recorded by some of our 
most articulate men and women. 
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secular _religion—recognized and 
transcended them. In the author's 
eyes, Lincoln in 1858 became the 
leader that American democracy 
needed. He saved the Union spirit- 
ually by risking its physical disrup- 
tion. A few years afterward he was 
to become the martyr that the Union 
also in another sense needed. 


T° THE HISTORIAN, though possibly 
not to the general reader, Pro- 
fessor Jaffa’s views may seem old- 
fashioned and unhistorical. Is he 
justified in so lofty an interpretation 
of a tussle between two politicians? 
Is he too ready to discover profun- 
dity and consistency in the hurried, 
harried statements of vote seekers, 
even an admittedly superior vote 
seeker such as Lincoln? Is it sensible 
to treat such statements with the 
meticulous care a philosopher might 
devote to a dialogue of Plato, or that 
a literary scholar might lavish upon 
Shakespeare? Is this to treat Lincoln 
and Douglas as ideal figures, to for- 
get that they were real men, be- 
wildered and opportunistic in the 
real world of time and chance? Is 
the author applying a variant of the 
New Criticism to history when, for 
instance, he spends a whole chap- 
ter in dissecting Lincoln’s lyceum 
address of 1838, and another on a 
curiously florid speech delivered to 
a temperance society in 1842? 

Now and then these questions 
bothered me in reading this demand- 
ing book. But Professor Jaffa laid 
them to rest. Far from being woolly- 
minded, he develops his case with ad- 
mirable rigor. Like Edmund Wilson, 
whose remarkable essay on Lincoln 
he quotes, he brings a fresh, well- 
stocked intellect to bear. He can and 
does quote facts where his thesis 
calls for them. How many historians 
have given due stress, as he does, to 
the fact that Lincoln’s administra- 
tion did abolish slavery in the terri- 
tories in June, 1862? So much for 
the widespread belief that Lincoln 
ignored the issue once he was assured 
of election. Again like Edmund Wil- 
son, the author convinces us that 
the words of Lincoln, and of Douglas 
to a lesser degree, may properly be 
subjected to the closest analysis. Not 
only did they use words with a pre- 
cision rarely observable nowadays; 
Lincoln at any rate is a stylist of 
extraordinary range. When it suits 
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him he falls into vernacular humor. 
But it is a style for him, not his sole 
or even his most natural mode. When 
he wishes to establish another effect, 
he can summon up the blowsy rhet- 
oric of the public platform; and I 
think Professor Jaffa is entitled to 
maintain that the adoption of such 
a language is a form of burlesque 
for one who could speak with mag- 
nificent clarity and simplicity. 
Professor Jaffa’s excellent book 
demonstrates several things, not all 
new. Indeed, all of them are old, 
and old-fashioned, and yet much in 
need of restatement. He demon- 
strates the majesty of Lincoln, and 
the near-greatness of Douglas. He 
provides a welcome defense of the 


The Mystery of 


ALFRED 


T= TuHirp Rose: GertRUDE STEIN AND 
Her Wort, by John Malcolm Brinnin. 
Illustrated. A tlantic-Little, Brown. $6. 


Years ago in Italy, I met Gertrude 
Stein’s brother Leo, a vividly eccen- 
tric man as interesting for his many 
crotchets as he was on the subject 
of his sister. She had died the year 
before, but he still talked about her 
with lively resentment. Leo Stein 
was fascinating to be with, one long 
day in Settignano and Florence, 
for he had known many of the 
painters and poets who created 
“modern” art in the great years just 
before the First World War, and 
he was flavorsomely himself—hon- 
est, cranky, neurotic, gossipy, and 
above all ruminative. To meet him 
was to be given instant access to ev- 
erything he was thinking at the mo- 
ment. He not only shared his medi- 
tations with you, he made you feel 
like a psychoanalyst and brain sur- 
geon invited to poke at his mental 
insides. He was such an original that 
you couldn’t help wondering what 
it was that had held him back so 
long, that had kept him at seventy- 
five so bitterly jealous of his famous 
sister. 

Afterwards, when I turned to some 
of Leo Stein’s critical essays, I dis- 
covered that it was almost impossible 
to read him. A desperate juvenile 
conceit shone out of everything he 





role of the politician, a man whose 
trade may be also a calling and 
whose motives may be mixed without 
being thereby corrupt. He reminds 
us that truisms are not always tau- 
tologies but may be true and valu- 
able. He recaptures the missionary 
force of the democratic faith a cen- 
tury ago. He examines the vulgar- 
izations which threatened and still 
threaten that faith—‘“dollars and 
cents,” “don’t care whether it is 
voted up or down,” “manifest des- 
tiny” (which has many _ guises), 
“popular sovereignty” (with its fore- 
shadowing of the public-opinion 
poll, that ready excuse for flabby 
leadership). He emphasizes, finally, 
that ideas are weapons. 


Gertrude Stein 
KAZIN 


said, and I remembered his hints 
that privately he had hit upon many 
of the most influential insights in 
contemporary psychology and aes- 
thetics, but that he had lacked the 
concentration—or narrowness of 
interest, as he allowed you to infer 
—that had permitted others to make 
their fame out of such discoveries. 
The trouble with Leo Stein, I dis- 
covered, was that although, in the 
course of his long self-analysis, many 
fleeting glimpses of higher things 
than himself had crossed his mind, 
he did not know how to work up 
these ideas, for they were too much 
attached to himself. Like everyone 
who is really outside of things, he 
could function only on the single 
plane of logicality. He was like Rob- 
inson Crusoe stolidly piling one 
piece of driftwood on another to 
make a habitation; he thought that 
he could reason himself into self- 
confidence, into greatness—in any 
field. And operating in the same way, 
he reasoned himself into the belief 
that not only was he stupendously 
intelligent, and so could have been 
a great painter, a great philosopher, 
a great scholar, but also that other 
people (like sister Gertrude) were 
just dumb. 

Now sister Gertrude was any- 
thing but dumb, and unlike her 
(Continued on page 51) 
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brother Leo, she did not (at least 
not with strangers) show so many 
cracks in her armor. She achieved 
for herself the fame of mental inde- 
pendence, of leadership in the world 
of art and intellect, that Leo Stein 
always dreamed of. He must have 
realized that but for her he would 
have been overlooked. Yet his real 
bitterness—that someone as endless- 
ly analytical as himself should have 
succeeded in one field where he 
failed in all—was surely misplaced. 
For if anything is clear about Ger- 
trude Stein’s work today, it is that 
in the great mass of her work she, 
like her brother, is unreadable, that 
her work is now a curiosity, even a 
monstrosity, and has no part in our 
living and thinking. Mr. Brinnin’s 
book is the best proof of this, for 
though he has written a book on 
Gertrude Stein, I cannot see that he 
gets any more out of her work than 
most people do. He is engaging and 
informative on the external social 
facts of a life lived so much in the 
creative stream of twentieth-century 
literature and art, and he is percep- 
tive and deft in his handling of Ger- 
trude Stein’s complex personal char- 
acter. But whenever Mr. Brinnin 
comes up against her work, it seems 
to me that he dodges a fundamental 
problem in connection with it— 
whether there is something there 
that people can read and use, wheth- 
er the work truly exists or not. 


I’ WRITING about Gertrude Stein it 

is possible to overlook the possi- 
ble final insignificance of her work 
even when one seems to be writing 
about the work itself. She figured 
importantly (and often just self-im- 
portantly) in the best writing of the 
1920's, and right now can symbolize 
our nostalgia for past greatness. Mr. 
Brinnin writes, “Beyond the luster 
that poets continue to give this lit- 
erary age, the excitement of books 
written thirty, forty and fifty years 
ago are, sad to say, still the only 
excitements.” Say “Gertrude Stein” 
to a literary intellectual, and he 
automatically thinks of Hemingway 
and Picasso. He may keep thinking 
of Hemingway and Picasso even 
when he reads a little of Gertrude 
Stein—so fervently has the record of 
her associations and teachings im- 
pressed itself upon everybody, which 
is what she tried to do by deliberate 
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lucidity in The Autobiography of 
Alice B. Toklas and Everybody’s 
Autobiography. And it is perfectly 
possible to analyze Gertrude Stein’s 
intentions as a writer, to trace the 
history of her work, without ever 
coming to grips with the actuality 
or lack of it in her work. Since she 
was one of the first to buy Picasso 
and among the first to appreciate 
Cézanne, and, as everybody now 
knows, tried to reproduce in writing 
certain values of post-impressionist 
painting, it is possible to discuss her 
vision, her mode, her intention, as 
if certain famous pictures themselves 
gave reality to her work. Mr. Brin- 
nin explains that Gertrude Stein 
composed her most famous book, 
Three Lives, beneath Cézanne’s por- 
trait of his wife—a picture in which 
the subject is seated in a red chair 
and wearing a blue dress. Mr. Brin- 
nin, describing her intention, ex- 
plains that “by a ceaseless flow of 
half-articulated thoughts, worn 
phrases of speech and homely in- 
flections from domestic life, she 
would match Cézanne’s iterations 
of the qualities of light.” 


No Mr. BRINNIN does not deny 
that her work is often unsatis- 
factory. He clearly communicates his 
exasperation with those lesser works, 
like Brewsie and Willie, that convey 
her enthusiasm at having been taken 
up by so many G.I.’s who sought 
her out in France. Throughout the 
book he is careful to distinguish be- 
tween her abstract intentions and 
actual achievements, and his account 
of her limitations is certainly cor- 
rect. As he says, “Perhaps never in 
all the long association of poets and 
painters in the same creative climate 
has a writer attempted with such 
unabashed literalness to adopt meth- 
ods springing from the theory and 
practice of painting. . . . The only 
course open to literature that would 
emulate painting was that of con- 
templating its own structure and 
image.” My objection to his book 
is not that he overrates her work 
but that I cannot see a motivating 
reason for his own book. To write 
about Gertrude Stein without justi- 
fying her work is, at this stage, sim- 
ply to recall her fashionable doings. 
Mr. Brinnin manages not only to 
say all the right things about her 
work but to hold it at a distance, 
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to make us feel that the work is not 
pressing, of secondary importance. 

One can deliberately understress 
a writer’s work in a biography; it 
is easy to imagine a romantic biog- 
raphy of F. Scott Fitzgerald that 
does not discuss his work at all. But 
the importance of Fitzgerald’s work 
would always be in our minds, 
would alone justify a biography at 
all. What, without the same mental 
weight given to her work, justifies 
a biography of Gertrude Stein? 
What is the real interest behind it? 
Partly, no doubt, it is the record of 
her associations in Paris before and 
after the First World War. Familiar 
as much of this material is, Mr. 
Brinnin’ makes a_ fluent social 
chronicle out of 27, rue de Fleurus, 
when Picasso came to call, and Ma- 
tisse and Hemingway and Fitzgerald 
and Glenway Wescott and Sherwood 
Anderson and Virgil Thomson and 
Thornton Wilder. There is. still 
something glorious and incompa- 
rably free about that early period— 
above all, about the years before the 
First World War, when modernism 
had not yet lost its connection with 
revolutionary thinking in all social 
and ethical fields, had not yet tak- 
en on the desperation of the late 
1920's, was a long way from the 
safe investment in established taste 
that it has become today. 


y' r BY Now the record of Gertrude 
Stein’s influence on so many 
famous writers is not only familiar 
but mysterious. Consider how much 
she is supposed to have done for 
others, and how little she ultimately 
achieved for herself! I would suggest 
that one reason for her influence is 
the fact that these writers were usu- 
ally men, and that despite her spec- 
tacular outward lack of female 
charm, it was as a woman with a 
deep rudimentary common. sense 
that she influenced so many male 
writers. Whatever the sterilities and 
the self-infatuations in her work, 
she was a woman of extraordinary 
insight. She understood men who 
were writers, she understood fellow 
minds. Her influence was enormous 
because writers could pick up ex- 
traordinary suggestions from her 
thinking. She studied the world, 
from her mind as its center, with an 
intensity that literally made her a 
stream of consciousness, and writers 
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could find particles of thought any- 
where in this stream. Because of her 
quickness and her social sense, she 
was able to size up people quickly, 
and many of her verbal judgments 
on people—carefully repeated in her 
more popular books—are unforget- 
table. She said of a well-known nov- 
elist who has been “promising” all 
his life—“He has a certain syrup, but 
does not pour.” 

But if Gertrude Stein herself has 
become finally unreadable, it is be- 
cause she did not think in terms of 
books at all but in orphic sayings, 
sentences, rhythmic paragraphs that 
brought home the sound of herself 
thinking to herself. She was fascinat- 
ed by ideas, the outlines of things, 
the possibilities inherent in all sub- 
jects, the hidden voice of the indi- 
vidual beneath his social personal- 
ity. Unlike so many writers today, 
who see their opportunity only in 
the generally accepted, she was ut- 
terly fearless and tried everything; 
there was nothing she ever found 
in her own mind that seemed alien 
to literature. If courage were the 
same as creativity, Gertrude Stein 
would have been Homer. But cre- 
ativity is a matter of achieving 
whole works, not of ideas for books 
or brilliant passages in books. Ger- 
trude Stein could make a Heming- 
way or Anderson or Fitzgerald—at 
times even a Picasso—glow with 
ideas. But when she sat down to 
write, she let the stream of all her 
thoughts flow as if a book were only 
a receptacle for her mind. One came 
to suspect that her wisdom was more 
in the realm of theory than of 
actuality. 


a STEIN’s genius for sug- 
F gestion actually stays more with 
poets than it does with novelists. 
Poetry, by its very essence, deals with 
a world of essences that can be in- 
timated but not always communi- 
cated, and the critical writing of 
poets is always essentially philosoph- 
ical. It is noteworthy that Mr. Brin- 
nin, a poet himself, thinks that the 
only luster today in literature comes 
from poets, and that in writing about 
Gertrude Stein’s work he communi- 
cates more enthusiasm for her inten- 
tions—which are pure literary ideas— 
than for her books, which are usually 
dead novels. Gertrude Stein may 
have tried to inject into the novel as 


a form some of the power that po- 
etry always exerts on the uncon- 
scious. So did Joyce and Proust. But 
both these writers were able to carry 
through epic works. Even Finnegans 
Wake, though often termed a failure 
except as “poetry,” exists as a shape, 
is connected from the first word to 
the last, in the way that Gertrude 
Stein’s works never were. 

Both Gertrude and Leo Stein were 
remarkable people. They were re- 
markable because they visualized for 
themselves a power that most peo- 
ple never dream of: they saw them- 
selves as conquerors through thought, 
through pure thought. Leo Stein 
hoped, by coming to the root of his 
difficult personality, to unlock his 
hidden genius as a psychologist and 
aesthetician; Gertrude Stein dreamed 
of finding the formula that would 
put all other modern writers behind 
her. She thought she had found it, 
and she went on writing with the 
imperturbable smile on the face of a 
Buddha; she trusted in her thoughts 
as if she were Moses tuned into the 
Almighty. But the trouble with these 
pure thinkers in art, criticism, and 
psychology is that the mind is al- 
ways an instrument, not its own 
clear-cut subject matter. No one, not 
even a Freud, has ever been really 
sure just what pure mind is; Freud 
had too much respect for the truth 
to think that he had found a realm 
absolutely detachable from every- 
thing else. Gertrude Stein’s error was 
not that she thought of herself as a 
“genius” —who can say what that is? 
—but that she identified this genius 
with pure intellect. She even defined 
a genius as a representative of the 
human mind, partly because he un- 
derstands, without submitting to, the 
force of human nature. Artists, she 
thought, are slaves to human nature, 
are bound by resemblances, subject 
to sorrow, disappointment, and tears. 
But “the human mind writes what it 
is... the human mind. . . consists 
only in writing down what is written 
and therefore it has no relation to 
human nature.” There is the root of 
her delusion and of the intolerable 
conceit that unheedingly drove her 
work into a corner. Gertrude Stein 
had a very good mind. But it was 
not as good as she thought it was, 
or else she would not have assumed 
that literature can be written about 
nothing but the mind itself. 
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Charles Frankel 
Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University 
The emergence of a distinctively American philosophy as 
revealed in the writings of our greatest thinkers. A com- 
panion volume to THE GOLDEN AGE OF AMERICAN History, 
edited by Frank Freidel; and THe GoLpDEN AGE OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE, edited by Perry Miller. Each $7.50 


Theodor Reik 
THE CREATION OF WOMAN 


A Psychoanalytic Inquiry into the Myth of Eve 


An adventure in psychoanalytic discovery that leads with all 
the excitement of a detective story to a daring and original 
assumption concerning the legend of Eve’s creation from 
Adam’s rib. By the author of ListENING WITH THE THIRD Ear 
and MyTH ANpb GUILT. $3.75 


LINCOLN 


AND THE CIVIL WAR 
Edited by COURTLANDT CANBY 


“A remarkably vivid and perceptive portrait of Lincoln in the 
Civil War through a skillful combination of contemporary 
accounts with the evaluations of some of our finest present- 
day scholars.”"—FRANK FReEweEL, Professor of History, Har- 
vard University. $5.00 


THE OBJECTIVE SOCIETY 


By EVERETT KNIGHT 


Introduction by William Barrett 


“A polemic against the Intellectual Establishment. Professor 
Knight deals with philosophy, history, science, visual art, soci- 
ology, politics, literature and university education. Well worth 
reading as an antidote to complacency.” —Encounter. $3.75 


ALL THE NAKED HEROES 


By ALAN KAPELNER 

Author of Lonely Boy Blues 
“Alan Kapelner is a real find and ALL THE NAKED HEROES 
a novel that demands attention. A biting tour de force that 
has the impact of early Dos Passos and vintage Norman 
Mailer.”,—JOHN BARKHAM. $4.00 


THE SCULPTURE 


OF THIS CENTURY 
By MICHEL SEUPHOR 


This definitive book on 20th-century sculpture, beautifully 
illustrated with more than 400 pictures, also contains a com- 
prehensive biographical dictionary of the sculptors of this 
century. $15.00 








THE MASTERS 
OF WORLD 
ARCHITECTURE 


From the publisher of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN 
ARTISTS SERIES 


$3.95 each 


80 pages of photographs, 
drawings and plans. 10,000 
words of text by architec- 
tural authorities. Bibliogra- 
phy. Chronology. Index, 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


By VINCENT SCULLY, JRr., Associate Pro- 
fessor of History of Art, Yale University, 


LE CORBUSIER 
By Francoise Cuoay, Director of Archi- 
tectural Section, L’Oeil. 


ALVAR AALTO 
By FREDERICK GUTHEIM, Winner of Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects’ Award. 


ANTONIO GAUDI 


By GeorceE R. Cox.ins, Professor of Fine 
Arts, Columbia University. 


LUDWIG MIES VAN DER ROHE 


By ARTHUR DREXLER, Director of Depart- 
ment of Architecture and Design, Museum 
of Modern Art. 


PIER LUIGI NERVI 
By Apa Louise Huxtas_e, Commentator 
on Architecture, New York Times; Con- 
tributing Editor, Progressive Architecture, 


For information about our forthcoming books write to: 


George Braztller Lne. 215 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





Pictures at an Exhibition 


GOUVERNEUR PAULDING 


uR Last Famity CouNTESss AND RELATED 
Stories, by Antonio Barolini. Illus- 
trated by Tony Palladino. Harper. $3.75. 


The Fascists had an unfair advan- 
tage. Had Mussolini set up _ his 
régime in some dull wasteland, 
it would have been to no avail that 
his trains ran on time: few visitors 
from foreign parts would have 
chosen to travel on them, and to 
those few Fascism and its works 
would at once have been exposed for 
what they were. Fascism owed both 
its temporary success and its ultimate 
failure to the fact that it operated 
in Italy: a fever in a healthy body, 
an aberration in a lucid mind, a 
lapse of taste in a country that for 
centuries has set standards of super- 
lative good taste for our civilization. 

In order to obtain cut-rate rail- 
way tickets, the visitor might have to 
attend some convention under gov- 
ernment auspices or visit some 
Fascist exhibition or other, but the 
convention could easily mean a trip 
to the mosaics in Ravenna, and the 
exhibition could be of Tiepolo or 
Guardi. 

Neither Byzantine nor Venetian 
art could constitute a persuasive 
introduction to Fascism, and _ this 
thought must have occurred to the 
authorities, for sometimes their prop- 
aganda was less indirect. It was then 
apt to backfire. Thus, on entering 
one of the few thoroughly hideous 
buildings in Rome, the exhibition 
hall on the via Nazionale, the visitor 
would find himself standing stunned 
and embarrassed—along with a black- 
shirt at parade rest—before the shrine 
of a Fascist “martyr” while a wired 
and whispered “Giovinezza” filled 
this empty funeral parlor in which 
Fascism’s belief in the immortality 
of its murderous and sometimes mur- 
dered elect was proclaimed by the 
word “Presente’” inscribed on the 
walls. 

Occasionally a Fascist art exhibi- 
tion would be at pains, in all inno- 
cence, to show gentle nineteenth- 
century figures, ladies and gentlemen 
strolling in gardens or playing cro- 
quet, or at the seaside, or reading by 
oil-filled lamps in the living rooms of 
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quiet provincial houses. Or there 
would be peasants working the fields. 
These were people who never would 
have chosen to heed Mussolini’s ex- 
hortation to die “like lions.” Far 
more than the heroic figures of 
Dante or Michelangelo—for the 
giants are a clarion call to heroism 
to which few are inclined to respond 
—the quiet, unemphatic figures in 
that exhibition should have been sus- 
pect to the Fascists: they exemplified 
qualities of restraint and simplicity 
that Fascism abhorred. 

The painting was conventional, 
unpretentiously descriptive, depend- 
ent on subject matter and anecdote. 
And it provided the visitor with a 
feeling of tranquillity and repose. 
(Outside the hall the _ Fascists 
marched and countermarched that 
afternoon; the Duce spoke from his 
balcony.) And now that thirty years 
have passed, and with them the war 
and Fascism, those pictures come 
back to mind, recalled by Antonio 
Barolini’s delightfully nostalgic vol- 
ume of short stories, in which he 
seems to have transposed the pic- 
tures’ most enduring qualities into 
prose. 


a BAROLINI's story “The Five 
Spinsters of La Spezia”: “In the 
summer the five regularly departed 
for their village in the north. They 
left their winter quarters two days 
after the end of school and their de- 
parture was the city’s sign of open 
season in the same way that their re- 
turn meant the close of the season 
and the reopening of school. The 
trip was a long one, complicated by 
having to change trains and transfer 
to buses. For this ordeal they garbed 
themselves in light dusters with 
matching veiled hats and _ gloves, 
more or less like the outfits of the 
first pioneer drivers of automobiles. 
And, when, between trains, this 
phalanx of women, all alike, ap- 
peared in station restaurants, they 
were always the objects of curiosity 
and benevolent sarcasm. And they 
came to be recognized even at the 
brief stopovers of their journey, and 
considered in the light of migratory 


birds—quails, for ‘instance, all silver 
and gray, who come and go once a 
year and always head for predeter- 
mined shores or groves, always the 
same year after year.” 

From “Incident in Venice”: “The 
walls of the houses that hemmed in 
my courtyard were spotted over with 
crusts of salt and green slimy growth, 
and adorned with weird sculptured 
masses of broken rain gutters, plumb- 
ing tubes, external stairways, bal- 
conies, and closed-in adjuncts to the 
different apartments. This whole 
conglomeration reached a height of 
four or five stories, all without any 
precise order—as if layers and addi- 
tions had been added or taken away, 
like stage props, for centuries. The 
spectacle had that aura of decadence 
and confusion which is the pictur- 
esque aspect of an ancient tempera- 
ment, tenacious and restless, stolid 
and volatile at the same time, and 
which is, in fact, the temperament 
of my native Veneto and its peo- 
ple.” 

From “Emerita Anna’s Daugh- 
ters”: “Since the light was never dim 
enough for her, she sometimes wore 
a large hat of Florentine straw to 
shade her dark, lucid eyes; it sat 
propped on her head, supported by 
her high knot of hair—a huge, brin- 
died knot run through with hairpins 
that often flew ornaments of lace 
butterflies, flowers, or shimmering 
ribbons. The cats—one white, one 
black, and Rumbo, the fawn-colored 
—sat at her feet or beside her on the 
sofa as she knitted swiftly, the long 
steel needles tucked under her arms 
and kept in place by her rigid elbows, 
stiff at her sides. 

“It was a world that seemed en- 
closed in a crystal globe, and I 
thought it was eternal, like the bou- 
quets of wax flowers or the stopped 
clocks I used to see under glass 
domes on the tables of that house. 
And yet..." 


At THE PEOPLE in the pictures of 
that exhibition in Rome and all 
the peaceful characters in Antonio 
Barolini’s stories have vanished, but 
not into the senseless Babel where 
go the arrogant and the violent; they 
have only receded, gently, into the 
immortal company of the decent, 
the kind, the unselfish. Providential- 
ly, that company is never formed of 
the dead alone. 
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Touhy’s End 


MILTON MAYER 


HE STOLEN YEARS, by Roger Touhy, 
with Ray Brennan. Pennington Press. 
$4.50. 


I suppose that nothing in Roger 
Touhy’s life became him like the 
leaving it. When he was murdered 
in Chicago last December 16, after 
twenty-five years in prison and twen- 
ty-three days on parole, he finally got 
what he had been fighting for—at- 
tention to his case. 

Only once before had he ever got 
close: in 1954 a Federal judge found 
him innocent of the kidnapping for 
which he'd been sent up. In a 774- 
page opinion, Judge John P. Barnes 
held that Touhy had been railroad- 
ed twenty years before by State’s 
Attorney Tom Courtney of Cook 
County (Chicago) and Courtney’s 
chief of police, Dan Gilbert. The 
idea was to kill one bird with two 
stones—to get rid of Touhy for Ca- 
pone and to save the kidnappee, 
one Jake the Barber Factor, from 
extradition to England, where he was 
wanted on an_ eight-million-dollar 
swindle charge. The kidnapping, said 
Barnes, was a hoax. It was a success- 
ful one: Secretary .of State Hull 
stayed Jake’s extradition so that he 
could be around for Touhy’s trial. 

Anybody would have done for 
Factor’s purpose, but Touhy was 
just the ticket. He was fighting the 
Capone mob on two fronts. The 
Capones were trying to take over his 
beer business along with some unions 
whose treasurers were friends of 
Touhy’s. Touhy, said Judge Barnes, 
was the only obstacle between Ca- 
pone and the unions. And the rela- 
tionship between the state’s attorney 
and the Capones was such, said the 
judge, that “during the entire period 
that Courtney was in office, no syn- 
dicate [Capone] man was ever con- 
victed of a major crime . The 
syndicate could not operate without 
the approval of the [state’s attor- 
ney’s] office . . .” Courtney, inciden- 
tally, is now a judge himself. 

So several people had reason then 
and later to want Touhy dead. 
And as long as he was in prison— 
his sentences added up to 298 years 
—he was dead. But parole gave him 
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a chance. He was only sixty-one, and 
his twenty-five years of fighting his 
case had kept him marvelously spry. 

As it happens, Jake the Barber 
was in Chicago the night of the mur- 
der. At the fatal instant he was in 
the company of a government tax 
accountant; Jake used to be a big 
gambler and he has income-tax trou- 
ble. Presently engaged in real estate, 
he keeps the rain off in Beverly Hills, 
California. Police Captain Emeritus 
Dan Gilbert also happened to be in 
Chicago when Touhy was plugged. 
Dan, too, is a southern Californian 
now. He is presently engaged in real 
estate. Back in 1950 Dan had almost 
stolen home on the Democratic 
ticket for sheriff when the Chicago 
Sun-Times discovered that he had 
paid taxes on an income of $45,000 
although his salary was only $9,000. 
Of course some of the people who 
had wanted Touhy dead were dead 
themselves. Capone, for one. Capone 
had heirs and assigns, but their 
joints were creaking by this time 
and they were mostly retired to those 
parts of Florida where bad boys go 
when they don’t die. 


r YoU WANT the details—except 
who killed Touhy—you can read 
Touhy’s autobiography. He was a 
dead-end kid (and a parochial-school 
valedictorian), and when he was out 
of work after the First World War 
he got a trucking job and that’s how 
he got into the beer business. (Trans- 
portation, next to water, was and is 
the most important ingredient of 
beer.) 

True, he hired a lot of killers to 
keep from getting killed. True, too, 
some of the people who were found 
in ditches, or not found at all, were 
employees of his competitors in the 
beer business. They all lived outside 
the law—and all the beer drinkers 
with them—and died outside the 
law. Law-abiding society turned its 
legal powers over to people like 
Courtney and Gilbert and thought 
it had no further interest in the 
Touhys. 

The moral is inescapable: Crime 
doesn’t pay—not everybody, anyway. 
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IN ECONOMICS 


Offered as a Public Service 
By Correspondence 
Also Classes in Many Cities 
A study that will help you 
understand today’s frend in 
business, labor and taxes. 
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2180. THE TITANS. By Andre Maurois. The fasc 
ating story of Dumas grandpere, pere and fils, three 
spectacular talents with enormous appetites for | 
ing; a 500-page biography in the grand ye Til 
Pub. at $5.95. Jnly 1.98 
1839. CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY: A 
New Approach for Parents. By Josef A. Schneid 
er. A book that reveals all the elements of psycho! 
ogy and camera technique that help amateurs mae 
engaging and heart-warming pictures of children 
color and black-and- white, movies and stills. Fu'ly 
lluserated. Pub. at $4.50 Only 1.98 
7334. CURIOUS CUSTOMS OF SEX AND MAR. 
RIAGE. By George Riley Scott, F. Ph.S. A factial 
resume of sex and marriage that is also an intimate 
hi tory of peoples both strange and familiar. Hire 
i records carefully gathered over many years, 
f them interesting and some of them astounding 
practices obscured in the mists of antiquity or 
darkness of ignorance, and equally fascinating o 
that come to light eryx in our present socic 
Illus. 312 pp. Pub. at § Only 2.98 





2137. PEOPLE. Ed. by Geoffrey Grigson & 
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1953. THE SQUARE PEGS: Some Americans Who 
Dared to be Different. By Irving Wallace. An ex 


ceedingly diverting account of a picturesque j 
wacky group of individualist crackpots perl 


including the Free Lover who ran for President, 
original of Phileas Frog and the self-appointed 
Empero r of the United State 

¢ $5.00 Only 1.98 
1621. “Bertrand Russell: WISDOM OF THE WEST. 
This is Lord Russell's brilliance history of the Phi 
ophers and philosophies of the Western world, fron 





before Socrates to the Existentialists—a remarkable 
survey made more meaningful by more than ) 
illustrations of historic people, place nd works of 
art 250 of them in tull color, and by diagrams 
John Piper that supplement the discussions of a 
tract idea Special 9.95 
2105. ANIMALS IN ART. By Marcel Brion. A 
beautifully reproduced 9” x 11!>5” volume 
voted to the great representations of animal 


painting, sculpture and drawing, from the bison 
the prehistoric Lascaux caves to the masterpiece 
today. The text relates the artistic visions to the 
needs of different societies and the many phx 
gravure and 16 full-color plates illustrate the we 
of artists from many times, countries and cultu 
Pub. at $15.00 Only 5. 95 
1973. BULLFIGHT! Photos & text by Peter Buck! 
The awesome splendor of the Spanish hellivins 
captured in a fictional re-creation of 24 hours in the 


lives of three matadors, from their private mom 
of fear and prayer to the exciting “moment 
truth’ —109 extraordinary photos of every phase 
the ¢ rrida provide a virtual ringside .- 

P y 4.98 
6293. “SARTRE — BEING AND NOTHINGNESS 5 
Trans. and intro. by Hazel E. Barnes. Available 

the first rime in English, Jean-Paul Sartre's major of 


a sine qua non fae ‘understanding Existential 
ind its importance as one of the leading philoso; 

il movements ot the 20th Century. Over 700 ¢ 
Pub. at $10.00 Only 2.98 
2124. Famous Female Impersonators, Celesticl 
and Human: VENUS CASTINA. By ©. J. Bull 
Illus. by Alexander King. The roster of fam 
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Greece to the present and includes degenerate ¢ 
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1840. THE NIKON MANUAL: A Complete Han:- 
book of 35mm Technique. By George B. Wrig 
A complete review for amateurs and advanced pl 
tographers of the Nikon's operation and a f 
treatment of all 35mm _ techniques—this book 1 
one-volume library of essential information for 
photographers who use dor - whatever the ma 
Fully illustrated. Pub. at 9 Only 
1927. AND THERE WAS LIGHT: The Discovery 
the Universe. By Rudolf Thiel. A fascinating a 
vastly entertaining book that tells the inspiring st 
of adventure and discovery in the world of aser 
omy, from the stargazing astrologers of Babylon a 
China to the gp —- of today. 54 photos 
3 drawin Only 2.°3 
2131. BRIGHT WHEELS. ROLLING. By James M 
ton & Ken Purdy. The story of the world’s er 
antique cars and an almost-forgotten era of t 
caded elegance on wheels, taken from Ameri 
most famous collection. The James Melton A 
rama. Here is an abundance of fascinating mater 
about early gas, electric and steam-driven cars, ill 
trated with GO photos. Pub. at $4.50. Only 1 
1949. THE SEVEN CAVES. By Carleton S. Coon. 4 
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